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LITERATURE. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion : Book VI. 
Edited by T. Arnold. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Ir any portion of Clarendon’s great work 
was to be published separately, Mr. Arnold 
has done well in choosing the sixth book, 
which treats of the opening of the Civil War. 
As he makes no attempt to grapple with the 
question of Clarendon’s trustworthiness as a 
writer, probably deeming such an inquiry un- 
suitable for those in whose interests his 
work is done, it is only necessary here to call 
attention to the omission. His notes fall 
distinctly under two heads—those written by 
himself, and those which, as he tells us in 
the preface, Mr. P. J. Dennehy has prepared 
under his direction. 

There can be little doubt that two admirable 
dissertations, one on the evidence recently 
brought forward on the subject of the Ulster 
massacres, and the other on the Battle of 
Edgehill, belong to the former class. The 
account of Edgehill is not only worked out 
thoroughly from the original sources, but it 
concludes with a remark which places the 
result of the conflict in its true relation to the 
war as a whole : 

“The withdrawal of Essex to Warwick on 
the Monday,” writes Mr. Arnold (p. 276), ‘‘ and 
the reduction of Banbury soon afterwards, gave 
the king the air of having won the battle. But 
in fact it was not so; for discipline and hard- 
ness had been shown to be rather on the 
Parliament’s side than on the King’s ; and it is 
ee and hardness, backed by adequate 
numbers, of course, which in the long run 
prevail in war.” 

Such language, in place of the usual un- 
satisfactory talk about Edgehill being a drawn 
battle, is evidence of real historic insight. 
Of the mass of the other notes, presumably 
contributed by Mr. Dennehy, the same cannot 
be said. They are of a class of which the 
existence is to be deprecated, and which can 
serve no educational purpose whatever. Why 
are wretched boys and girls to be crammed 
with a huge quantity of biographical facts, 
which it is impossible for them to remember, 
and which, if they did remember, would not 
bring them face to face with the personages 
concerned ? 

It is the more easy to say this, because Mr. 
Dennehy has evidently spared no toil. It is 
painful to think of the hours that must have 

n consumed in acquiring this useless 
erudition. Of course, he makes mistakes 
fometimes, as when he jumbles up two 
French ambassadors into one, as (p. 259) 
M. la Seneterre Ferté ; or asserts (p. 280) that 
the Duke of Hamilton fell under suspicion 
owing to the slowness of his movements in 
the field; or (p. 285) that tonnage and 





poundage was voted to Charles by his first 
Parliament for one year; but his chief sins 
are of omission rather than of commission. 
His account of Sir Robert Heath (p. 266), 
for instance, begins by a notice of his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
1642 ; as if the one thing of all others needed 
to bring the real nature of the man home 
to readers were not his persistent Royalism, 
in spite of his dismissal from the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Common Pleas in earlier years, 
and his dislike of the Laudian system shown 
in his letter to Bishop Montague earlier still. 
Of Lunsford, again, we have the bold state- 
ment (p. 278) that “he succeeded Sir 
William Balfour as Lieutenant of the Tower 
—a post which he filled only for a few 
days”; whereas Lunsford’s true character 
would be far better understood by a few 
paragraphs telling of the excitement in Par- 
liament and city caused by his appointment 
than by a jejune piece of information derived 
from some book of reference. 

Perhaps the oddest note of all is that which 
(p. 248) describes the greatest cavalry officer 
of the day as ‘‘Prince Robert de Baviére, 
generally known as Prince Rupert.” Mr. 
Arnold is no doubt familiar with the fact that 
French was the court language at Heidelberg, 
and knows all about the two branches of the 
House of Wittelsbach; but his youthful 
readers will probably draw the inference that 
Rupert was a Frenchman, connected in some 
mysterious way with the neighbourhood of 
Munich. 

If this note is the oddest, the most offensive 
is that on Sir Lewis Dives. ‘Sir Lewis 
Dives,” we are told (p. 259), ‘‘ was a brother 
of Lord Digby; apparently a natural son of 
the first Earl of Bristol.” It is a venial 
offence to be ignorant that the first Earl of 
Bristol married a widow who was the mother 
of Sir Lewis by her former marriage; but it 
ought not to be a venial offence to slander a 
man, of whom no loose word or act has ever 
been recorded, by gratuitously supposing him, 
without a shadow of evidence, to have been 
the father of an illegitimate son. 

Samvuet R. Garprver. 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Shooting (Field and Covert), by Lord Walsing- 
ham and Sir Ralph Payne-Galiwey, Bart. ; 
(Moor and Marsh), by the same. In 2 
vols. (Longmans.) 


Aut those whose love of sports was fostered 
during boyhood by Col. Hawker’s Book on 
Shooting, by Maxwell’s Adventures in Ireland, 
and St. John’s admirable Wild Sports of 
the Highlands, must envy the present 
generation their instructors in shooting. 
Enthusiasm is largely fired by sympathetic 
literature ; and if a father wishes to make his 
son a naturalist and sportsman—a combination 
which, in after life, ensures extreme happiness 
to its possessors—he could not do better than 
present him with these volumes on shooting. 
They are exhaustive, tersely yet vigorously 
written, practical, full of anecdote, and well 
illustrated. The object of this series is “‘ that 
those who are seeking for knowledge on any of 
the subjects dealt with will find the results of 
many years’ experience, written by men who 
are in every case adepts at the sport or 





pastime of which they write ;’’ and in these 
volumes the promise is amply carried out. 
Abundant as is the store of information here 
given, the reader will find himself, when 
reading the last page, paying the same com- 
pliment to the authors as the King did to Dr. 
Johnson, that they write so well he wishes 
they would write more. 

The volume embracing grouse shootin 
and deer stalking will naturally please all 
lovers of wild shooting more than that which 
deals with pheasant and partiidge shooting. 
Everyone thinks he knows how to shoot these 
birds and needs no mentor. But the authors 
have judiciously added several chapters on the 
choice and mechanism of guns to this volume 
and perhaps the raciest stories are reserv 
for it, so that both treatises are evenly balanced 
in attractions. In the varied matter of their 
contents something will be found for every 
taste and room for many opinions. Thus the 
practice of driving game will assuredly be 
distasteful to the Jaudator temporis acti se 
puero. It is confessedly necessary when grouse 
begin to pack, if any birds are to be obtained, 
and this necessity oddly enough arises sooner 
in Yorkshire and on the lowland moors of 
Scotland than in Perthshire or Caithness. 
The custom of driving grouse appears to have 
sprung up informally about 1805 ; but about 
1848 it was regularly systematised ; and many 
a lonely moor is now dotted over with per- 
manent batteries, while in September the 
head keeper and his gillies display strategy 
worthy of a nobler theatre in causing the 
birds to fly over the concealed sportsmen. It 
is some comfort to think that these very 
batteries in winter and the biting winds of 
early spring afford a grateful shelter to the 
birds and their young broods. Lord Wal- 
singham’s photographs, reproduced here, of a 
grouse in flight, enable the reader to realise 
with what force such a bird, when shot over 
the battery instantaneously, descends upon 
its inmates. We have known a keeper knocked 
down and left with a black eye for days b 
being struck in the face with such a dead bird, 
and an instance is given here of a sportsman 
being knocked out of his battery by a slain 
grouse on a windy day. Fully to understand 
the rate at which a grouse can travel with the 
wind on their wings the sportsman should 
notice, as he is fishing, it may be, below the 
hillside, with what tremendous speed grouse 
pass by him, in a steady breeze, when they 
have been shot at on the moor above. Whether 
the system of driving as applied to partridges 
isa necessity may be questioned. The stubbles 
are, undoubtedly, cut much closer now than 
when all sportsmen ranged them with pointers ; 
and if many birds, rather than a few obtained 
with much exercise, are required, without doubt 
it can only be by driving. Six guns walkin 
up partridges may obtain between forty anc 
sixty brace if the birds are tolerably plenti- 
ful; whereas by driving in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridge 250 brace between six or 
seven guns in a day is nothing unusual. 
Certainly our conception of sport is, in the 
case of every game bird or beast, to seek it 
for one’s self rather than have it driven. 
Here again there is no accounting for tastes. 
Few old-fashioned sportsmen are aware of 
the enormous bags now obtained on highly 

reserved estates even by a single gun walk- 
ing up the birds. Statistics are given here 
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showing that the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
on nine days in September, 1876, at Elvedon, 
killed 2,530 partridges, his largest bag being 
780 in one day. Many more curious figures 
are quoted, to which we must refer the reader, 
only marvelling at the modern conception of 
sport. 

All the apparatus for shooting and every 
possible appliance in the matter of dogs, 
game books, and the like, is here most 
carefully described and figured. From the 
death of Sir R. Sutton, the great sportsman 
who (it might have been noticed in these 
volumes) was the last to persist in shooting 
with the old flint and steel gun, barely a 
generation has seen the rise and disuse of 
percussion guns and the genesis of the breech- 
loader, with its development in the exquirite 
safety-locked hammerless gun with inter- 
cepting block of to-day. The ‘ Hints for 
Beginners” are written in the truest interests 
of sport and should be deeply pondered by tiros. 
There is a capital chapter on rabbit shooting, 
the delight of boys and not to be lightly es- 
teemed by the old sportsman ; and another on 
pigeon shooting from traps, which we decline 
to consider sport at all. The paper on vermin is 
written with much lucidity, and, with a dire 
determination to extirpate the worse of them, 
from a game preserver’s point of view; but 
what would the country be, we would ask, 
from a naturalist’s standpoint, were crows, 
magpies, tparruw-hawks, stoats, weasels, and 
polecats extirpated? Our woodlands would 
lose much of their attractiveness; and, in all 
probability, nature would avenge herself on 
partridges and pheasants as she has done in 
the grouse disease, which indubitably arises 
mainly from over-preservation and extermi- 
nation of the falconidae. A game preserver 
has his rights, but they do not morally 
include the permission to rob the country of 
what for so many more people constitutes 
much of its charm. These creatures might, 
indeed, be thinned with advantage to the 
sport and food supplies of the nation; but to 
pass such a rentence on them as is here 
recorded—‘‘not one bird or beast named 
herein should be atlowed to draw the breath 
of life on any manor where game preserving 
is carried on”—is at once to array a 
numerous host against all game preserving. 
We are thankful to find a good word for the 
kestrel, almost wholly harmless to game, and 
especially forthe owls; and Mr. Gerald Lascelles 
may denounce the atrocious cruelty of pole- 
traps and steel gins in plantations with our 
hearty plaudits and with the agreement of 
every humane man. Ere long the Jaw must 
surely proscribe these instruments of torture. 

There are capital chapters on snipe and 
woodcock shooting, on wild fowl shooting 
and on duck punting, by that adept Sir R. 
Payne-Gallwey. There are, it seems, en- 
thusiasts for the latter branch of sport, which 
seems to an outsider to combine the extremity 
of mud and misery with the propinquity of 
drowning. But common sense, abundant in- 
formation, and a humane spirit characterise 
these chapters, and leave nothing for us but 
to commend them heartily to sportsmen In- 
deed, all who delight in country sights and 
sounds will find much of interest in these 
volumes. They simply leave nothing to be 
desired on the subjects of which they treat, 
and their fulness of detail with brevity is 





admirable. They are illustrated with plates 
and cuts of varying merit, but Whymper’s 
birds and beasts are, as usual, inimitable. 

These books will fitly accompany every 
sportsman on his journey to the grouse and 
deer this summer, and should afterwards 
take the place in every country-house which 
was so long held honourably by Hawker. 

M. G. Warxrns. 








The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, 
O.P. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. In 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tuts is just the book for its subject. While, 
by its literary shortcomings, it invites the 
veriest novice in criticism to point out how 
readily two portly volumes might have been 
boiled down into one lean one, nevertheless, 
it succeeds, as no finished biographical essay 
could succeed, in helping us to realise him 
of whose life Mr. Fitzpatrick has so indus- 
triously collected even the minutest facts. 
His industry is justified, because Father 
Jom Burke was one of those rare men about 
whom, when we have once met them, we 
feel we must know everything—in regard 
to whom no circumstance is irrelevant, no 
detail trivial. To a lady who inquired his 
kinship with the Clanricsrdes, he disclaimed 
all higher ancestry than that his father 
had been ‘‘ Master of the Rolls in the city 
of the Tribes.” To one who commented 
on his brogue he said: ‘‘ Some of my fore- 
fathers were without it.” ‘How so?” 
‘* Because they had only traheens”’ (peasants’ 
soleless shoes, brogues being the complete 
foot-gear). Here we see him, the Galway 
baker's son, spoiled by his father, who 
taught him to smoke and rejoiced in his 
boyish escapades; sternly repressed by his 
religious mother; taken in hand just at 
the nick of time by the saintly Father Paul 
O’Connor; so strict in observance during his 
training at Perugia that he was extolled as 
a pattern by the most austere Italians of his 
order ; so perfect in obedience that, when he 
was offered piles of gold by the Californian 
bishops if he would go and evangelise San 
Francisco, at a word from his general he 
turned his back on the New World, where 
his career had been an unbroken triumph; so 
brimful of irrepressible mirth that as soon 
as a Retreat was over he would regale his 
brethren with some wild bit of fun, and after 
a solemn visit to a mother superior might be 
seen sliding down the bannisters singing : 


** My mother has lots of old china, 
And no fair heiress but me” ; 


and yet so chastencd in self-restraint, where 
he deemed self-restraint to be needful, that 
when his sister died before his eyes during 
his celebration of mass, his mother also being 
present, ‘‘he went on to the end without 
betraying the slightest emotion.” 

In picturing such a man—the thrilling 
preacher who kept rapt multitudes hanging on 
his words ; the rigid ascetic, so careless of him- 
self that when, towards the beginning of his 
fatal illness, a purse was made up to send him 
to Mentone he refused, saying: ‘‘ What would 
a poor Dominican like me do among the visitors 
at a fashionable watering place?” the Christian 
idealist, whose deeply devotional nature im- 
pressed itself on all who came soul to soul with 











him; the theologian whose favourite treatise 
was the Summa (christened Nicholas Anthony, 
he took in religion the name of Thomas out 
of respect for the great schoolman of Aqui- 
num); the maraviglioso giovane Irlandese, who 
so puzzled the good fathers of San Clemente 
with two versions of ‘‘The House that Jack 
Built””—one in stately Dantesque, the other 
in patois; and yet in whom the general, Fr. 
Jandel, discerned so much power that he sent 
him, aged only twenty-one, as novice master 
to the important Dominican House of Wood- 
chester. In filling in such a picture, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is helped by his perfect artless- 
ness, and his determination to tell every- 
thing, including a heap of stories that will 
give occasion to the British Philistine to 
blaspheme. And better that the said Philis- 
tine should scoff at the genial Father keeping 
a roomful of dignitaries in a roar by mimick- 
ing to his face the well-marked peculiarities 
of Cardinal Cullen; better that he should 
turn up his nose at the fusillade of puns, 
and the whites of his eyes at the hoaxes 
and practical jokes, than that he should 
believe certain newspaper correspondents, 
and look on ‘‘ Popery ” as a malignant agency 
for inciting ‘“‘the Celtic peasant” to rob 
and kill his Protestant landlord. What- 
ever else Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book may fail to 
do, it ought certainly to correct a good many 
people’s notions about that ‘‘ burdensome 
beast,” the Irish ecclesiastic of the Roman 
obedience. This is not the place for discuss- 
ing the relation between that obedience and 
Nationalism, or for speculating how Father 
Burke might have behaved had he been a 
seculur. The rules of his order set him on a 
certain line, and he never diverged from it. 
At the same time his love of country showd 
itself on all occasions, not merely in Ameriea, 
where he had thousands to back him up, but 
when, for instance, he met the sneering 
question of one whom he was escorting over 
the catacombs, ‘‘I suppose you’re an Irish- 
man?” with the retort: ‘‘ Ah yes, madame; 
it was no merit of mine but the goodness of 
God which gave me the unspeakable bless- 
ing of being born in Ireland.” His ethical 
teaching is summed up in his parting advice 
to the Irish in America: ‘ Be faithful, be 
Catholic, be temperate, be industrious, be 
obedient to the law.” Agrarian murders he 
denounced, in his address at St. Louis, as ‘‘fear- 
ful crimes, he who applauds or countenances 
which is in his heart a partaker of the guilt.” 
‘* To yield intelligent manly obedience to the 
law, to assert its dominion and omnipotence, 
at the same time maintaining within all lawful 
limits his own rights,” he describes as the first 
obligation of a citizen. If I quote passages 
like these in preference to picking out some of 
Father Burke’s countless ‘‘ good things,” it 
is because English people have been so in- 
dustriously trained up in the belief that the 
Roman priesthood are the arch-abettors of 
lawlessness—decrees of Councils (in which, as 
in Scripture, one finds what one brings) being 
cited in proof of this—that testimony on the 
other side is always useful. Best-known, of 
course, of his lectures are the replies to Mr. 
Froude. That gentleman hoped to checkmate 
the Irish Americans, and to bring the Yankees 
into closer sympathy with England, by turn- 
ing his English in Ireland into lectures, and 
showing that the Irish had always beet 
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disobedient, even to such considerate statutes 
as those of Kilkenny, and always ungrate- 
ful even to such beneficent dispensers of 
even-handed justice as Elizabeth and Crom- 
well. Mr. Froude, whose fairness Wendell 
Phillips estimates thus: ‘‘He clutched at 
every idle tale which reflected on Ireland, 
while he subjected to just and merciless scru- 
tiny every story that told against England,” 
was having it all his own way, when some 
one remembered that Father Burke was there, 
and was, at any rate, a ready speaker. He 
spoke under great disadvantages—with no 
time for preparation, and scarcely any books of 
reference—answering one lecture the very 
next evening; but he had no difficulty in 
proving how hollow was the pretence that the 
Normans came as civilisers, and that Cromwell 
(of whom Mr. Froude, perhaps, thinks less 
highly now that the ‘‘Squire” bag of lies is 
burst) had shown himself one of Ireland’s 
truest friends. It was with the greatest un- 
willingness that he undertook the task. Asa 
priest he felt he was out of place in a historical 
controversy ; as an Irishman he knew that 
Mr. Froude’s allegations had been made and 
answered a hundred times, though those who 
repeat the charges never seem to have 
read the answers. But there was something 
so unique in the attempt to disparage 
the Trish in that New World to which a 
famine, intensified by English mismanage- 
ment, had driven them, that he was over- 
persuaded to make what Mr. Froude himself 
admitted was ‘‘the most complete, thorough- 
going and symmetrical statement of the 
opinion of the Irish people themselves on 
their past history which has yet been given to 
the world.” Nothing, however, would per- 
suade him to reprint his lectures at Cincinnati, 
though he was offered 10,000 dollars, and 
though (as he often confessed) his failing was 
love of admiration. So thoroughly did he 
conquer this weakness that Lord O’Hagan’s 
testimony is, ‘‘ in no man whom I have ever 
known was a contempt of this world and its 
honours more deeply rooted.” Instead of en- 
joying his triumph he went off at once to hold 
a mission at New Orleans. The lectures are 
not equal to the sermons; and, indeed, the 
printed sermons very poorly represent that 
charm of manner, that play of feature, that 
rapid running up and down the whole gamut 
of emotion, which made one think how St. 
Paul would have delivered vivd voce his 
Second of Corinthians. Yet the lectures 
should be read by all who still delude them- 
selves with the belief-that Ireland, after her 
varied antecedents, can ever be a bundle of 
English counties. And even more instructive 
than the lectures is the Life. It will help 
those who read between the lines to under- 
stand the Irish character, and how it is that 
the ascetic life, 7.¢., in the immemorial belief 
of Irish people the higher life, has such charms 
for them. 

The sensible reader, however, will by*no 
means look on Father Rurke as “a typical 
Irishman” ; that idol of the press ought to be 
banished to the same limbo as “the Celt.” 
Father Mullooly, sometime Father Burke’s 
Socius, who was even more impenetrable to 
a joke than Sydney Smith’s Scotchman, was 
ust as “typical” an Irishman as the great 

ominican himself. His humour was as ex- 
ceptional as his yentriloquism and as his 





features, so wonderfully mobile that he 
could make one side of his face represent 
anguish while a broad grim was on the other 
side. As the Bishop of Dromore, whose 
Theologian he was at the Vatican council, 
both of them having been sturdy Inoppor- 
tunists till the dogma of Infallibility was 
pronounced ex cathedra, said to him, ‘‘ Were 
it not for this restless spirit of fun, there is 
no dignity to which your talents would not 
entitle you.” He could not help it. He 
dreaded the outbursts which convulsed his 
friends with laughter, knowing too well that 
each of them generally preluded a severe 
attack of his fatal malady. Sometimes the 
pain filled his eyes with tears at the moment 
when all around were enjoying his sallies. 
As I said, such sallies will scandalise the 
Puritan temper. They are not of the essence 
of Catholicism any more than is the hangdog 
look of Thackeray’s flagellants. Yet the 
regular is often to the last a big vivacious boy, 
who finds in boyish fun an outlet for energies 
which his rule does not call into exercise. 
Father Burke’s good sayings I shall not 
attempt to appraise. I leave them to the 
reader to enjoy. Among the best of his 
mystifications is that in which he passed off 
his Socius for a Chinese prince, and himself 
for his chaplain; though his persuading a 
pompous Italian that the breakfast fare 
(‘‘ stirabout ”’) at an Irish convent was called 
‘‘ punch,” is in its way delicious, as must have 
been his imitation of another Italian who 
talked of Lazarus in Abraham’s womb. 

It is well just now to remember that this 
harmless genial man, who never spoke a word 
inconsistent with true loyalty, was very near 
being stoned at Portadown after preaching at 
the dedication of Armagh Cathedral. Lord 
Lurgan thought things looked so serious that 
he would not travel back in the State carriage, 
but returned in an ordinary compartment. 
The State carriage was wrecked, the party 
in it ‘‘ seeing more of missiles than of missals 
on their journey,” their assailants being 
the same Orangemen whose grandmasters 
and parsons now claim that they are the only 
law-abiding people in Ireland. Almost his 
last sermons some of my readers may have 
heard, in 1883, at Haverstock Hill; but his 
very last was preached in Gardiner Street, for 
the starving children in Donegal. It was 
meet that one on whom the Great Famine 
had made so deep an impression should “ fight 
off the angel of death ”’—as that gifted author, 
Miss Rosa Mulholland, expresses it—‘‘till this 
last struggle had been valiantly made.” 

‘Since the death of O’Connell,” said the 
Trish-American, ‘‘no man has carried with 
him to the grave such universal heartfelt 
feelings of regret.”” This was before A. M. 
Sullivan’s death ; but, undoubtedly, when it 
was written, it literally expressed what was 
felt by the Irish at home, as well as by those 
in the States. Henry Srvart Facan. 








Rhymes and Renderings. 
(David Stott.) 


Tuis bright and scholarly little volume is 
valuable to those who care to see the pathos 
of Anglo-Indian life through the glass of a 
sympathetic observer. The longest poem, 
‘Laila and Moazzim”’—in old-fashioned 
rhymed couplets, modelled rather on Keats 


By H. C. Irwin. 





and Leigh Hunt than on Pope or er— 
is a very gracefully told tale, which will 
be new to many readers. There are some 
clever versions of short pieces by Heine and 
Uhland, among which the often mistranslated 
“Tch grolle nicht” deserves honourable 
mention. 

But the greatest actualité will be found in 
the purely Indian poems, some of which 
combine vivid description with very sincere 
thought. Among these one would dwell upon 
‘A Jungle Shrine,” ‘“‘ Naturae Penetralia,” 
‘* Desolation,” “‘ The Hunt of the Murderess,” 
‘‘A Seeker after God,” ‘‘ An Indian River,” 
‘Among the Hills,” ‘‘ August 1877,” ‘‘ Forest 
Ecstasy,” ‘‘The Breaking of the Monsoon,” 
“At Last,” ‘‘Jeremias in Partibus,” and 
*¢ Arkin-i-Daulat.” ‘ Desolation” will, per- 
haps, serve asa sample. It is not the best; 
but it is good and it is short. 

** In fiercest heat of Indian June I rode 
Across an arid waste of burning sand 
At midday ; all around the lonely land 

Seemed desert, and in shrunken channel flowed 

‘* The river; overhead a sky that glowed 
Not deeply blue, but wan with lurid glare. 
The tyrant sun with fixed unwinking stare, 

Veiled by no cloudlet, in mid heaven abode, 

** And crushed all nature with his blinding ray. 
No living thing was to be seen but one 
Huge alligator; on a sandbank prone 

The loathly saurian, basking and serene, 
Grim genius of the grim unlovely scene— 

Fit type of utter desolation—lay.”’ 

It may be objected that the sestett here is 
not managed with quite the highest skill; 
while the enchainment of the lines leaves 
something to be desired. Still more is this 
the case in the poem “ To Shelley,” at p. 32, 
where occur the following rather awkward 
lines : 

‘¢ Thou rather hauntest, as I deem, the hoary 

Caucasian peaks, or clouds where skylarks soar.’’ 
Here, besides the unpleasant adjective running 
on to the beginning of the next line, notice 
the irksome consonance of “hoary” and 
“soar.” But Mr. Irwin is not a poet by 
profession, and it would be unkind to lay too 
much stress on these, and still more serious, 
defects of ear (see p. 8, 1. 1; p. 78, 1. 7, &e.). 
A graver reproach might, perhaps, be brought 
against the false grammar at p. 100, “‘ Arkdn- 
i-Daulat ” being rendered ‘‘ The Pillar of the 
Empire,” whereas the word ought to be 
Rukn, whereof Arkdn is the Avabic plural. 
But non ego paucis offendar maculis; and more 
serious defects might be pardoned to the 
writer of such lines as these : 

‘‘ Into our midst, with strident roar 
Of concentrated hate she burst, 

Resolved to shun pursuit no more, 

But sell her life for best or worst. 

‘* In frantic onset, high upreared, 

Right through the scattered line she broke ; 
Then turned; and naught, awhile, was heard 
But shot and growl ’mid drifting smoke. 

‘¢ As for some brief delirious spave 
She fought and foamed and charged and 


sprung, 
Thrice on the elephants a place 
She gained, and thrice was backward flung. 
* . * * * 
‘¢ A thing but now of steel and fire, 
A fury bounding on the prey, 
’*Mid trampled grass and trodden mire, 
Dead in her tracks the tigress lay.”’ 
Equally graphic and true are the de- 
scriptions of the poverty, the squalor, the 
drought, dulness, and despair of what a 
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French writer has called ‘the yellow Hell 
of Southern Asia”; and the exquisite relief 
of the atmosphere and charm of the Northern 
mountains, with thick foliage, and tumbled 
waves of hill, backed by the glinting glaciers 
of the “‘ snowy range,” is not less concretely 
and felicitously given. 

When it is added that the publisher has 
brought out the little volume in the highest 
beauty of sharp type on thick, watermarked 
paper, it will be clear that we have to deal 
with a welcome contribution to the not large 
body of Anglo-Indian imaginative literature. 

H. G. Keene. 








Chapters in European History. By W. S&S. 

Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tas is a vigorous and a plausible book. It is 
an attempt to use the social and historical 
ideas which are in fashion in the service of 
Catholicism—to do for our day what the 
Jesuits and Chateaubriand did for theirs. 
The Jesuits took the results of ‘‘ Humanism” 
while rejecting much that was characteristic, 
much that Mr. Symonds and the late Mr. 
Pattison would agree in thinking precious, in 
its temper and spirit. Chateaubriand, one of 
. the most accomplished and elegant and not 
the least sincere of sophists, had seen that if 
there was to be a sentimental reaction against 
the recent course of speculation that reaction 
would run fullest and freest in the channels 
of old traditions. Now, the theories of evo- 
lution and continuity go half way to justify 
Catholicism, and to condemn the purely nega- 
tive criticism of the eighteenth century. It is 
an easy and tempting contention that unless 
these theories supply a complete explanation 
of Christian origins the justification ought to 
be absolute, especially as, so far as we can see 
at present, the Christian ideals cannot be 
replaced. This last is an argument which 
tells different ways at different times. In the 
days of Marcus Aurelius it told against 
Christianity. Tertullian regarded it as equally 
impossible that the world could go on with- 
out emperors and that emperors should be 
Christians. 

Again it might be objected that Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine that great men, even the 
greatest, are the products of the general evo- 
lutionary process is not the least discredited 
by Carlyle’s emphatic assertions that great 
men are indispensable factors of progress. A 
great man may bear in himself the seed of 
the future and yet be the fruit of the past. 
It often happens that fruit does not ripen 
just when seed is wanted most. But, after 
all, Mr. Spencer only asserts the doctrine 
which his system requires, and the adherents 
of another system have as good a right to 
assert a doctrine of their own. It is plausible 
to argue, as is done in the introductory dialogue, 
that one of the chief lessons of history is that 
the fate of the world depends upon the recep- 
tion given to the messages which are sent to 
it through great men; though the formula 
rather fails when we apply it to the spring- 
time of Greece and the Indian summer of 
Rome, and ask who were the prophets who 
had been honoured in time. It is more than 
plausible to argue, as is done in the chapter 
on the Christian Revolution, that a power 
quite fresh, quite unique, came into the 
world just then, Only when we have proved 





that Christianity is as unique as the Par- 
thenon and much more generally useful, we 
have to remember that nowadays we have 
very little comfort or guidance to hope from 
the inspiration which produced the Parthenon, 
and very likely the inspiration which pro- 
duced the Stabat Mater and Westminster 
Abbey will never yield such fruit again. It 
does not follow that because a rational theory 
of the origin of a religion is impossible, that 
a rational theory of its historical development 
and its probable destiny is impossible too. 
From this point of view it is a tenable 
theory that Christianity or Catholicism cul- 
minated in the thirteenth century, and broke 
down under its own weight; that the main 
trunk has been dying ever sinee, though it is 
still able to throw out new branches when 
cut back, and the root still throws up new 
suckers. One may ask whether the arrest of 
Boniface VIII. may not be called the turning 
point of the Middle Ages as well as the 
Pontificate of St. Gregory VII., which forms 
the subject of Mr. Lilly’s second essay, 
which, apart perhaps from a certain exuber- 
ance of style, does not call for criticism. We 
are all agreed that the separation of the 
spiritual and the temporal power was a first 
step, at any rate, towards liberty of conscience, 
and that the battle against lay investitures 
and for clerical celibacy was necessary for the 
separation of the two powers. It will not 
long be necessary to repeat that it was St. 
Gregory’s main object to put down “ simony ” 
and ‘‘ incontinence,” not to magnify his own 
office; and these points are all so familiar 
that it will soon be time for a new writer, 
who expects to be listened to, to tell us not 
only why clerical ‘‘ concubinage ” had become 
so general in the eleventh century (only the 
seminary system can make clerical celibacy 
work without scandal, and that still fails 
in Spain), but why the ‘‘ concubines” were 
so often ostensibly married, and how far 
St. Gregory succeeded, if he did succeed, in 
doing more than compel the clergy to conceal 
relations which they had paraded. Again, 
though the position of an excommunicated 
person under the English common law cer- 
tainly involves the forfeiture of all political 
rights, one thinks the writ de excommunicato 
capiendo belongs to the same family as the 
statute de haeretico comburendo, and that Louis 
le Debonnaire was deposed for the moment 
by a fiction which appealed as little to the 
Christian conscience of the time as that by 
which Chilperic divorced Audowere. The 
spiritual collapse of the fourteenth century, 
like the spiritual collapse of the tenth, seems 
traceable to the breakdown of the fiction of 
the Holy Roman Empire, which the popes 
set afloat, and which served to buoy up their 
own most fantastic claims, till in the days 
of Frederic II. the papacy, not without 
excuse, declared an internecine war against 
its own creation, and in the days of the 
‘‘ Babylonish captivity’ imposed the ‘‘ pope- 
king”? on Germany who set the seal for 
centuries upon the disintegration of the 
land which was not his. Whatever the 
reasons of either collapse, Mr. Lilly recog- 
nises it, without explaining it. He does 
not even recognise what may be the 
kindred fact that, after the victory of the 
Lombard League, the cause of freedom and 
the cause of the Church became more and 





more widely separated. The Fraticelli were 
throughout supporters of the temporal as 
against the spiritual power, and the same 
may be said of the Hussites and Lollards, 
who were equally democratic. This omission 
enables the author to throw the whole blame 
of the Absolutist movement, which gathered 
strength up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, upon the anti-Christian element in 
the complicated movement which is called 
the Renaissance. 

One may say at once that Mr. Lilly’s 
criticism of the Renaissance and of the Revo- 
lution is as shallow and unfair as the 
Humanist’s criticism of Scholasticism or as 
Voltaire’s criticism of Catholicism. One 
cannot say that it is ineffective or that it 
never hits a blot; but unfair criticism is most 
effective against a losing cause, and it is 
probably more effective in the hands of a 
writer like De Maistre, who does not care 
to be popular, than in the hands of a 
writer who tries to follow his own guid- 
ing star and ride on the crest of the 
wave. For instance, we have an argument 
modelled apparently upon Macaulay’s argu- 
ment about the “correctness” of eigh- 
teenth-century poetry to prove that liberty 
is not the characteristic note of the Renais- 
sance, that, on the contrary, its characteristic 
note was despotism in the political order and 
servile imitation in literature and art. It is 
quite conclusive and quite unconvincing, or, 
rather, quite irrelevant. Freedom has so 
many meanings, and despotism has so many 
too. The despotism of the fifteenth century 
in Italy made few rules ; the despotism of the 
sixteenth century made rules which were in 
the main sensible and popular; the decrepit 
despotism of the ancien régime hampered the 
world with an evergrowing network of rules 
that were inconvenient, arbitrary, and obso- 
lete before they were old. Now, the system 
of rules for thinking and living, from which 
men felt themselves emancipated at the 
Renaissance, seemed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be as obsolete and inconvenient, though they 
had not been as arbitrary. The Renaissance 
set the natural man free to do his best or his 
worst, to follow his ideals or his lusts. The 
return to classical precedents was not neces- 
sarily a revolt against Christianity. Classical 
times—and for the men of the Renaissance 
all the classics were contemporaries—were 
the good old times before barbarism had broken 
in upon the world, with all manner of mortifi- 
cations for the natural man in its train. It 
was as suitable from this point of view to 
invoke St. Peter and St. Paul and our Lady of 
Loretto by classical titles as to array them in 
classical draperies. Mr. Lilly is quite right 
in maintaining that Nicolas of Pisa was not a 
Pagan. He may be right in maintaining that 
Donatello was, like Botticelli, touched with 
Paganism; but Mr. Symonds is right in maii- 
taining that Nicolas was the first to renew 
the classical tradition in sculpture. One 
might go further and say that his treatment 
of drapery is more classical than that of 
Mino of Fiesole, as one might say that 
Giotto’s draperies are more classical than 
Ghirlandaio’s. Mr. Lilly seems to exaggerate 
the continuity and solidarity of the artistic 
movement which culminated in Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. Vernon Lee’s view that, 
from Giotto to Ghirlandaio, Florentine art was 
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steadily getting more realistic and more secu- 
lar, and that the spiritualism of Perugino and 
Francia is a sentimental wth, is more 
tenable than Mr. Lilly’s theory that Michael 
Angelo was the prophet of the Renaissance in 
the sense that he prophesiedagainst Humanism 
as Savonarola had done. Savonarola was a 
preacher of mortification; Michael Angelo 
was a pattern of austerity. There is room for 
Stoics as well as Epicureans in the classical 
fold. 

There is a certain inconsistency in the 
incidental treatment of the Reformation. 
Protestantism is repeatedly treated as a term 
in the series of negations which issues in 
atheism ; and yet the writer protests against 
Mr. Symonds’s dictum that it was a mere 
episode of the Renaissance, because in Germany 
it began as a reaction against the Paganism of 
the Humanists. Perhaps the truth may be 
that the schisms of the sixteenth century were 
an incident, and a very regrettable incident 
(all that is said of Protestantism as a whole 
is true of the polemic necessitated by the 
schisms), of one of the series of transformations 
of Christian piety. One ey ee some 
light on this subject; and finds none in the 
very pretty and quite inadequate er on 
Latin hymns, which is headed iaeval 
Spiritualism.”’ The objective tone of the Latin 
hymns is contrasted with the subjective tone 
of modern writers, though the ‘‘ Dies Irae” is 
subjective compared with the ‘ Apparebit 
repentina Magna Dies Domini” ; and we are 
assured that Pagan supernaturalism was quite 
unethical, quite unspiritual, which proves 
that Mr. Lilly does not know much of Pindar or 
Sophocles, to say nothing of Aeschylus, and 
that his acquaintance with Euripides is very 
partial. We are told nothing there of any 
manifestations of mediaeval spiritualism, 
except in hymns; nothing of the difference of 
tone between the Jmitation and the writings 
of, shall we say, St. Bernard (who, by the bye, 
is confidently credited with the Jesu Dulcis 
Memoria) ; nothing of the still deeper and very 
significant contrast between the ‘Lingua 
Iuam” and the ‘Salve Caput,” and the 
contrast, perhaps yet more significant, because 
the difference of date is less, between the 
“Laudes Crucis attollamus ™ and the ‘‘ Recor- 
dare Sanctae Crucis.” We have plentiful 
lamentations over the attempts made in the 
sixteenth century to re-write the Breviary 
hymns. We are told nothing of a far more 
important change. In the fifteenth century it 
was the correct thing for ladies of quality to 
have a Kook of Hours; in the seventeenth 
century it was the correct thing ta have a 
director and a method of mental prayer. 

_The closely connected papers on the 
eighteenth century, and the principles of ’89, 
are much more solid if not more satisfactory. 
The author contends forcibly that sensa- 
tionalism and individualism hang closely 
together, and issue in selfishness and sen- 
sualism, and also that Rousseau’s theory of 
popular sovereignty is fatal to individual 
liberty. he two contentions are not quite 
consistent, for if the individual is always to 
be subject to historical conditions, one does 
not see why he should not also be subject to 
contemporary pressure. The freedom which 
Jacobinism destroys, is, in itself, of no value 
to the average democrat. What he cares for 
is the unimpeded action of the plastic mass, 
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of which he is a part—it may be in his 
measure an organ. While the mass moves 
freely and irresistibly, it is a small matter to 
him whether he communicates motion to it or 
receives motion from it. To appeal from 
Rousseau’s idea of liberty to Mill’s or 
Locke’s, will be increasingly useless among 
democrats, even if the appeal came well from 
such a harsh critic of Locke as Mr. Lilly. 
If we are to appeal at all to the majority 
against Jacobinism, we must abandon demo- 
eracy altogether, with the scaffolding of the 
historical fictions* that commended them- 
selves to the men of ’88, as well as the meta- 
physical fictions that commended themselves 
to the men of ’89. We must take up the thesis 
of Balzac, to whom Mr. Lilly is generous 
without being quite just. (He will have it 
that he supported Catholicism out of mere 
sentimentalism. He supported it on social 
grounds as seriously, if not as weightily, as 
De Maistre). We must persuade the majority, 
if they will listen to reason, that subordina- 
tion is their interest; that the gillie is better 
off than the crofter, and the hind than the 
client of Rigou or Taboureau. 
G. A. Sincox. 








PYRENEAN CUSTOMS. 


Quelques Notes Archéologiques sur les Moeurs 
et les Institutions de la Région Pyrenéenne. 
Par le Rev. Wentworth Webster. (Bayonne. ) 


Mr. Wentworta Wesster has here pub- 
lished a valuable collection of archaeologi- 
cal notes on the institutions and customs 
prevailing in the region of the Pyrenees. 
The work is not confined to the usages of 
the Basques, on whose history the author is 
an eminent authority, but deals with sur- 
vivals of antiquity in the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne and throughout Béarn, Navarre, and 
Arragon. His first instance is taken from a 
village in Léon. It recalls the description of 
the husbandry of the Vaccaci in the same 
neighbourhood, which Diodorus appears to 
have borrowed directly from Posidonius. The 
arable land of the community is divided by 
lot among the heads of houscholds, with a 
repartition in every tenth year. The natural 
pastures were the subject of private property, 
but there were meadows belonging to the 
community. Almost all things were in 
common. ‘Le sel, le blé et l’excédant des 
produits individuels étaient partagés égale- 
ment entre tous avec la plus grande exacti- 
tude.” The next instance relates to the 
singular house-communities in Arragon, which 
have been maintained not only in opposition 
to the general Spanish law, but even against 
the local Fueros or privileges. The system 
appears to be the same as that of the 
Slavonian house-communities described by 
Sir Henry Maine, with an additional set of 
rules as to adopted members. Mr. Webster 
attributes the degraded position of the 
younger children in Navarre, which has often 
been compared to actual serfdom, to the prac- 





* Mr. Lilly’s hearty faith in these fictions makes 
him, like most Roman Catholic democrats, rather 
unjust to James II., who, after all, was less stupid, 
less malevolent, and more honest than the working 
majority of his people, who carried the Test Act 
on the strength of Titus Oates, and the Act of 
— on the strength of the Warming Pan 
myth, 





tice of treating the eldest, whether son or 
daughter, as the head or chief of the house- 
community. Primogeniture among females 
prevails among the Basques, but is not con- 
fined to them. The author has collected 
several instances of obligations arising from 
neighbourhood, such as those relating to the 
giving of fire and taking part in funerals and 
marriages, which throw much light on the 
original constitution of the village-community. 
He deals, of ‘course, with the custom of the 
Couvade, but does not admit its existence 
among the Basques at the present time. We 
believe that it has lasted among certain 
families in Béarn; but the evidence may turn 
out to be as slight as that whereby some corre- 
spondents of the Acapemy traced a survival of 
the custom in Yorkshire. Of other strange 
customs there are many interesting examples. 
There are Basques who resemble certain Aus- 
tralian tribes in having one language for the 
men and another for the women. We find 
traces of polygamy and of the sale of wives. 
The value of a cat is measured by the height 
of a heap of wheat, as in the old Welsh law. 
Criminal proceedings were taken against mis- 
chievous animals, as in mediaeval France; 
and the English custom of mortuaries was 
represented by the gift of the best horse to 
the priest at the funeral of a warrior. There 
is hardly a strange custom from any part of 
Europe which does not find a parallel in this 
region. ‘Dans notre. petite promenade & 
travers les siécles nous avons rencontré les 
vestiges des races et des institutions les plus 
diverses.”” Some of these usages must be 
attributed to an Iberian origin; others, 
probably to a much greater extent, are due 
to Celtic influence. The most interesting 
question relates to the position of the Visi- 
goths. Did they bring in the customs to 
which we find analogies ir England and the 
Slavonian countries, or can we venture to 
carry these customs back 'to the Celtiberian 
times ? Cuartes Eton. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Out of the Gloaming. By E. J. Porter. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Jetta; or, Heidelberg under the Romans. 
By George Taylor. Translated from the 
German by Sutton F. Corkran. In 3 vols. 
(Triibner. ) 


The Buchholz Family : Sketches of Berlin Life. 
By Julius Stinde. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. (Bell.) 


Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. By the Author 
of “Phyllis.” (Ward & Downey.) 


A Near Relation. By Christabel R. Cole- 
ridge. In 3vols. (White.) 


The Master of the Ceremonies. 
ville Fenn. In 3 vyols. 
Downey.) 


Out of the Gloaming is seemingly a first effort, 
at any rate that of a very inexperienced 
writer, who has not yet learned the art of 
construction and the need of compression. 
The actual story could, with almost no loss, 
be condensed into a couple of chapters; and 
the bulk of the two volumes is taken up with 
descriptions, digressions, and long analyses 
of the thoughts of the characters, all of 
which should have been only sparingly intro- 


By G. Man- 
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duced, and as the mere setting of the plot. 
For instance, after we have got some way on, 
and find that the heroine is the daughter of 
an officer killed before the story opens, we 
are given two whole chapters of the talk his 
mother used to hold with him as a little boy, 
blending instruction and, let us hope, amuse- 
ment in the style of Mr. Barlow or of the 
tutor with George and Harry in Hvenings at 
Home. Again, the hero is a widower, and he 
must needs try to educate his first wife; so 
we are actually given at length the story of 
Rizzio’s murder, as he recounts it to her much- 
bored ears, along with not a little other didactic 
guide-book literature. The writing is by no 
means bad, and there are tokens of taste and 
culture in the book ; but the first rudiments 
of the art of story-telling have yet to be 
mastered. 


Jetta is a series of episodes from the German 
wars of Valentinian I., and has a few pictures 
of the contrast between the decaying civilisa- 
tion of Rome and the vigorous barbarism of 
the Teutonic tribes, which have been care- 
fully drawn from documentary records, and 
are not without a certain rough force. But 
. the book is dull as a whole, duller than Prof. 
Ebers at his heaviest; and the characters, 
except the two or three historical personages 
introduced, are rather abstract types than 
living men and women. The patriotism of 
the German author is evident enough; the 
power of realising the aspect of a complex 
society in an era of transition by no means so 
clear. And the translation, albeit ‘‘ author- 
ised,”’ is very imperfect and clumsy. Not 
merely is the comparatively pardonable fault 
of unfamiliarity with the English equivalents 
for many Latin terms given by the author in 
a German dress recurrent; but the less ex- 
cusable defect of incessant Germanisms in the 
English, both in idioms and grammatical 
structure, everywhere crops up, and gives the 
idea of a version made by a German with 
only a dictionary knowledge of English. 
Thus ‘‘sack and pack” is directly repro- 
duced from the original, where the English 
idiom is ‘‘bag and baggage’; and sen- 
tences which recall Mark Twain’s humorous 
essay on the German language by the order 
of their words, and often convey no meaning 
whatever to persons ignorant of German, are 
far from infrequent. It would have tasked 
all the skill of a good translator to make the 
story (which is here and there historically 
inaccurate too) tolerably readable, and it has 
missed that chance. 


The Buchholz Family is a marked contrast 
to the previous book. It is lively and 
original in itself; and it is translated, if 
not so ideally that improvements might 
not be occasionally suggested, at any rate 
in fluent English, and with sympathetic 
feeling for the natural touches which make 
the special feature of the original. It con- 
sists of a graphic series of sketches of 
life among the retail trading-class of Berlin, 
as supposed to be set forth in letters to a 
newspaper from Frau Buchholz, a very life- 
like character, whose humours have been 
so much enjoyed that Herr Stinde’s book has 
already reached fifty editions. Considering 
how much of the point of the original neces- 
sarily depends on dialect and purely local 
allusions, it speaks highly for the real ability 





of the auther that he should prove so read- 
able in a foreign dress. 


Lady Valworth’s Diamonds is a short sen- 
sational story, a little better, perhaps, than 
the general run of such tales, but allowing 
its secret to become obvious too quickly and 
clearly. There are clever touches, which 
show that the writer is capable of doing a 
higher sort of work, though it may very well 
be that it should always be brief in form. 


A Near Relation is a reprint of a story 
which originally appeared in the Monthly 
Packet under the different title of ‘‘ A Crook 
in the Lot,’”’ or some such phrase; and this 
fact points it out for such as do not know 
Miss Coleridge’s previous books as belonging 
to the school of which Miss Yonge is doyenne. 
It is a very fresh and clever treatment of an 
old theme—the accidental mixing up of two 
babies at a time of confusion, so that their 
identity cannot be certified. In the present 
instance, the situation is ingeniously compli- 
cated by making the two children akin by 
both parents, so that each of them reproduces 
various family characteristics; and though very 
unlike each other, they both bear strong resem- 
blance to other members of the single family 
wherein they are given co-equal brevet rank 
as sons of the house. The father of one is 
a prosperous barrister of high character. The 
father of the other isa waif and stray who has 
long fled the country in consequence of having 
embezzled his employers’ property to pay 
gambling debts; and naturally enough neither 
boy is anxious to be saddled with such a 
parent, of whose existence they have been 
made aware as soon as they could understand 
the position. But from differences of tem- 
perament they are dissimilarly affected by 
the situation, and there is considerable clever- 
ness in the way this unlikeness in thought 
and act is worked out im the story. A 
word of praise is also to be given to the 
firmness with which Miss Coleridge resists 
the natural temptation to clear up the whole 
enigma at the close. She does no more than 
indicave the slight preponderance of evidence 
in favour of one solution, and leaves the ques- 
tion finally undecided. 


Mr. Manville Fenn is a practised workman, 
and his last novel is well planned and put 
together, having, besides, four or five vigor- 
ously drawn characters. The chief fault of 
the book is the very unusual one of a super- 
fluity of incident, for there are as many 
situations as would do for two novels instead 
of one. This is no doubt a fault on the 
right side, and much preferable to descriptive 
padding; but it tends to fatigue a reader, and 
the first duty of a novelist is to keep his 
reader amused and unfatigued. The interest 
of the plot is skilfully kept up to the end, 
and the Master of the Ceremonies himself—a 
picture set in the frame of Brighton under 
the Regency—is one of the best figures in the 
story. The villain is the least happy of the 
leading characters, and there is a mistake in 
bringing him twice to grief in the same 
fashion. Ricuarp F. Lirriepate. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Advent Sermons, 1885. By R. W. Church. 
(Macmillan.) These four sermons were 
preached by the Dean of St. Paul’s in conse- 
quence of the absence of Canon Liddon, who 
was unable, through ill health, to be in resi- 
dence. The Dean’s admirers do not make a 
multitude like Canon Liddon’s; but they are 
numerous, and they understand the charm of 
grave and thoughtful earnestness, which, with 
no great argumentative power, nor brilliancy of 
colouring, is yet marked by the harmonious 
tones of simple sincerity. In the fourth sermon, 
on Hope, a lesson from our time is drawn with 
much impressiveness from the miscalculations 
of desponding hearts at successive periods of 
great gloom in the history of Christendom. 
Dean Church is never happier than when he 
allows himself to turn to the teaching of 
history for proofs and illustrations. 

The Great Question, and other Sermons. By 
W. Alexander. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This is a volume of excellent and eloquent 
sermons delivered at Westminster, York Min- 
ster, the Chapels Royal in Dublin and London, 
the University of Oxford, &c. They are tho- 
roughly characteristic specimens of the Bishop 
of Derry’s style; but letterpress can never give 
a sense of the beauty of the rich, musical, 
and sympathetic voice, and dignified and 
gracious manner of one of the most admirable 
preachers of our time. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in America. 
By Frederick W. Farrar. (Macmillan.) This 
volume contains fourteen sermons, four ad- 
dresses, and two lectures. There is no observable 
connexion between the different sermons; but 
the second and third, entitled respectively 
‘“‘Awakenment,” and ‘‘ Not a Sectarian Christ,” 
strike the notes which throughout the series 
vibrate most audibly. Dr. Farrar tells us in 
the preface that the sermons were delivered 
‘* contrary to my original wish and intention ; ” 
and it is perhaps in consequence of this that 
they are not samples of Dr. Farrar’s best, but 
rather of his best with little preparation. Dr. 
Farrar’s style suffers, and his faults become 
clearer, from hurried composition. Want of 
repose, exuberance of epithet, a continued 
vehemence which occasionally fails to be 
eloquence, mar the pages of an able and sincere 
book. The newest part of the volume to English 
readers will be the lectures entitled ‘‘ Dante” and 
‘‘ Farewell Thoughts on America,” but they are 
somewhat disappointing. The former consists 
mainly of a paraphrase not always very accurate, 
of certain sections of the Divine Comedy, and 
is consequentl. Te age to the student, though 
it may be haiedll y adapted to interest a 
popular audience. A careful study of the 
Divine Comedy, by Dr. Farrar, in which Dante’s 
views on future punishment should be expounded 
and ponent on, we would like to see in 
print; but this hastily written popular discourse 
is scarcely worthy of the author’s powers. The 
‘‘ Farewell Thoughts on America ” contain 
stirring résumé of the most notable events of 
American history, illustrated and enforced by 
numerous quotations from American roets. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Farrar disclaims any 
intention of flattery, which forces us to notice 
that the praise is a little too indiscriminating 
and constant. 

Parochial Sermons, mostly preached at Bright- 
stone. By George Moberly, late Bishop of 
Salisbury. (Rivingtons.) In nine cases out of 
ten a man does not leave behind him unpub- 
lished what he considered worthy of publica- 
tion; and the posthumous publication of 
sermons is an especially doubtful venture. Yet 
the sensible and useful sermons selected by 
the Rev. G. H. Moberly, and here offered to the 
public, will, we believe, be found to please 4 





wider circle than the bishop’s personal friends. 
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The Anglican Pulpit of To-Day. Forty 
short ON and Forty Sermons of Dis- 
tinguished Preachers of the Church of England. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) ‘‘The volume is in- 
tended,” we are informed, ‘‘to furnish a fair 
reflex of the Church of England at the present 
time. It has been the aim of the editor to do 
justice to all schools of thought,” and we think 

e has succeeded. ‘‘ Speaking generally, the 
sermons have not appeared previously in book 
form,’’ and many of them have been revised by 
their authors especially with a view to their 
appearance in this volume. Among the — 
selected are the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York; the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, 
Chester, El oe London, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, Carlisle, Bedford, and 
Meath ; Deans Church and Goulburn (Vaughan 
is wanting); Canons Body, Scott, Holland, 
Knox-Little, Westcott (Liddon is wanting) ; 
Drs. Salmon, Wace, Farrar, of Westminster, and 
Evans, of Durham. One is ready to pardon the 
irregularity of introducing among preachers of 
the Church of England, Dr. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.S. 


The Church and the P 
tures; Sixth Series. (Edinburgh: Macniven 
& Wallace.) This volume contains eight 
lectures delivered on Sunday afternoons in 
St. Giles’, Edinburgh. Their general design 
isto support the union of Church and Siate, 
and in particular to defend the Scottish es- 
tablishment from the hostile efforts of the 
Free Church and of the United Presbyterians. 
One of the most entertaining of these lectures is 
that by the Rev. Dr. James Mitchell on 
“Secessions from the Church of Scotland.” 
Anyone who is curious to know something of 
the obscurer sects of Scotland, the ‘‘ Original 
Secession Church,” ‘The Relief Church,” 
“The Burghers” and ‘‘The Antiburghers,” 
“The Old Light Burghers” and ‘The Old 
Light Antiburghers,” &c., will find informa- 
tion here. The volume also contains what we 
believe was the last public utterance of impor- 
tance made by the late Principal Tulloch. 
The various series of lectures of which this is 
the latest exhibit the Presbyterianism of the 
= Church in a decidedly favourable 
ight. 

Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist. A 
Memoir. By the Rev. E. L. Hicks. (Macmillan.) 
There are two points which make this book 
more interesting than most carefully written 
biographies of good men. The first is the un- 
usual character of Mr. Bazely’s mental and 
spiritual development. He was the son of un 
Anglican rector, who had been a fellow and 
tutor of Brasenose till he took up parochial 
work in London, and was himself educated at 
Radley and Oxford ; but notwithstanding these 
influences he became a convert to Presbyterian- 
ism, and was ordained a minister of the Church 
of Scotland. In the second place, the book is 
valuable as portraying for us the life of a 
genuine LEvangelist—an earnest untiring 
preacher to that portion of the community 
which is not reached by the ordinary agencies 
of church and chapel. It is interesting to 
speculate how far the second fact explains the 
first. Mr. Bazely could not permit himself 
any rest from the endeavour to raise up just 
those classes which society looks upon as 
hopeless, and in this effort he seems to have 
found the Presbyterian form of worship most 
useful and practicable. He does not himself 
give this as his reason for joining the Scotch 
Church; but when we read of his disappoint- 
ment at finding formality and indifference even 
in the church whose system of worship he con- 
ceives to be most scriptural, it cannot fail to 
occur to us. Chaps. vi. and vii., which give an 
account of Mr. Bazely’s work at fairs and races 


le. St. Giles’ Lec- 


of the town, and among the undergraduates, 
cannot fail to astonish most readers, who will 
scarcely have realised the possibility of a 
Christianity so consistent, so unselfish, and so 
humble. Chap. viii., on Counsel and Con- 
troversy, is less interesting. In Mr. Bazely’s 
system of theology the Bible takes the place of 

$s un- 


the Pope in Roman Catholicism ; and 

usual consistency and conscientiouness only 
make more obvious the difficulties of a position 
which he does not think it necessary to defend. 
The memoir is carefully and sympatheticall 
written, though by a minister in the churc 
that Mr. Bazely left. 


The Diaconate of Women in the Anglican 
Church. By the Very Rev. J. 8. Howson. 
(Nisbet.) Not the least interesting part of 
this little volume is the ‘‘ short biographical 
sketch ” of the late Dean Howson, contributed 
by his son, who edits the book. It tells us in 
clear unaffected words the main facts of a busy 
and useful life. Many readers will be surprised 
to learn that the author of the well-known 
‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” and other 
numerous theological and devotional works, 
was equally active and distinguished as an 
organiser and practical worker. For the six- 
teen years during which he was Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution of Liverpool he succeeded 
in freeing the college from debt and estab- 
lishing it on a sound and satisfactory basis ; 
and as Dean of Chester he organised the 
restoration of the dilapidated cathedral under 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s direction, at a cost of 
£100,000. Towards the end of his life the 
subject of the “ Diaconate of Women”’ occupied 
his earnest attention, and the volume before us 
collects his more recent utterances on the ques- 
tion. In 1860 he first published his views in the 
Quarterly Review, and since then he has seen 
the establishment of Deaconess Lustitutions in 
many dioceses. The present volume contains an 
address on the Biblical aspects of the Ministry 
of Women, delivered at a meeting of Deaconesses 
in 1883; a paper read at the Reading Church 
Congress, on Deaconesses, also in 1883; and a 
speech in Convocation at York in 1885, together 
with a useful appendix summarising the sources 
of information for the history of the subject in 
the primitive Church. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Lewis Morris’s new work is, we un- 
derstand, a tragedy of the Byzantine period, 
written for representation on the stage. The 
story, which is purely historical, is said to be 
of a striking character, and full of strong 
situations. 


Sir Francis Hastines Doyle, some time 
—s of poetry at Oxford, but perhaps 

tter known by his own poem on “The Loss 
of the Birkenhead,’ has written his Reminis- 
cences and Opinions, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Longmans, 


Mr. J. A. Symonns’s Ben Jonson in the 
series of ‘‘ English Worthies”’ will be published 
immediately. Forthcoming volumes in the 
same series are Claverhouse, by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris; Sir Thomas More, by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison; Wellington, by Mr. R. L. Stevenson ; 
and Lord Peterborough, by Mr. Walter Besant. 


Mr. Bret Harte has written a story called 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle, and Kate Green- 
away has illustrated it with twenty-five draw- 
ings, which will be reproduced in colour by 
Mr. Edmund Evans. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish immediately 
a cheap edition of Mr. J. A. Froude’s Caesar. 


As a souvenir of the present Exhibition at 


South Kensington, Messrs. Clowes and Son, 





tound Oxford, in the slums and lodging houses | 


Reminiscences of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. It will be edit d by Mr. Frank 
Cundall, and illustrated by Mr. Thomas Riley, 
the designer of the Exhibition diploma. The 
illustrations will comprise two coloured plates, 
representing the opening ceremony pon silk- 
weaving in the Cyprus court; some eight 
etchings, including a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales ; and a large number of wood engrav- 
ings, full page and in the text, showing the 
more prominent courts and their exhibits. The 
letterpress will not be in the nature of a cata- 
logue, but explanatory of the illustrations. The 
book will be bound in a rich Indian design, 
printed in colours, 


THE author of ‘“‘The Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington” has in the press a new work 
concerning plays, players, and playwrights, 
from the Restoration period to the production 
of ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ The book will be 
entitled Famous Plays, and will be published 
by Messrs. Ward & Downy in September. 


Apropos of the experiments at present pro- 
ceeGi in Kent and elsewhere, as to the 
suitability of tobacco for becoming a farmer’s 
crop in this country, we learn that Mr. Stan- 
ford, of Charing Cross, will issue immediately 
a small work cn the growth of the plant in 
France, containing, also, suggestions as to its 
adoption here. The author is Mr. Philip 
Meadows Taylor, who has been engaged in the 
cultivation of tobacco in the Department of 
Lot et Garonne for the last forty years. He is 
sanguine about the success of its introduction 
into England, The work contains an account 
of the operations of the Régie Nationale, or 
tobacco monopoly, in France; and full details 
of the process of g:owth, harvesting, and dry- 
ing of the plant, from the purchase of the seed 
from the Régie until its return to that author- 
ity in dried leaf ready for manufacture. 


THE next two volumes in the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library” will be Riding and Driving, written 
by Mr. R. Weir and Major Dixon; and Cycling, 
by Lord Bury and Mr. C. Lacy Hillier. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus will publish 
immediately The Cruise of the ‘‘ Black Prince” 
Privateer, by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 
illustrated with a frontispiece by Mr. P. Macnab. 


Mr. F. C. PuItips’s new novel will be ready 
next week at the libraries. It is entitled Jack 
and Three Jills, Messrs. Ward & Downey are 
the publishers. The same firm will issue in a 
few days a shilling story, under the title of 
A House of Tears. 

Among the novels announced by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are The Evil Genius, by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins; Children of Gibeon, by Mr. 
Walter Besant; Jn All Shades, by Mr. Grant 
Allen; A Son of Hagar, by Mr. Hall Caine ; 
and That Other Person, by Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


Mountaineering Below the Snow-Line is the 
title of a work about to be published by Mr. 
George Redway. The author is Mr. M. Pater- 
son, of Bradtord, and the book is illustrated 
with etchings of scenes in ‘‘ Snowdonia.” 


A NEw monthly church review is announced 
for October 1, entitled The Anglican Church 
Magazine, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Lomas. The new publication professes alle- 
giance to no one party in the Church, but 
is started ,in the interests of the eighty-four 
permanent chaplaincies of Northern and 
Central Europe which are under the super- 
vision of the co-adjutor to the Bishop of 
London. The publishers are Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran and Co., with agents in the principal 
cities of Europe. 

WE hear that M. Paul Bourget is . ) 
upon a new volume of verse, to be called 





the publishers to the Royal Commission, have 





Héléne, Dalila, Antigone. 


in preparation a handsoniié” Vane RS -be Called 
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Wirtu reference to a review in the ACADEMY 
of last week alluding to the vexed question of 
the parentage of Gundrada de Warenne, it may 
be of interest to state that Mr. Chester Waters 
is printing a new edition of his little work on 
the subject, to which is appended a postscript 
dealing with the fresh evidence. far as 
regards the charters from Clugni Abbey pub- 
lished by Sir George Duckett, Mr. Waters 

oints out (1) that the original charter of 

illiam the Conqueror (circ. 1076) is altogether 
silent on the question, though the names o 
both Matilda and Gundrada are subscribed ; 
2) that the new copy of the confirmation of 
illiam Rufus, which does contain the asser- 
tion that Gundrada was daughter of Matilda, 
is dated 1417, ‘‘a period as far removed from 
the time in which Gundrada lived as we are 
now from the reign of Henry VHI.” But the 
most important piece of new testimony adduced 
by Mr. Waters is derived from the Book of 
Hyde Abbey, which was published in the Rolls 
Series in 1866. It is there expressly stated 
(p. 296), when recording the death of Gherbod, 
the Flemish earl of Chester, that he was the 
brother of the countess Gundrada, ‘‘ Gerbodo, 
frater Gondradae comitissae.’’ This, it will be 
recollected, is also the statement of Ordericus 
Vitalis; and it is, of course, irreconcilable with 
the allegations of the Lewes charters (all of 
much later date) that Gundrada was the 

‘ daughter of Queen Matilda. 

Mr. W. ArcHErR’s About the Theatre, re- 
viewed in the ACADEMY of last week, is pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and not (as there 
stated) by Mr. Elliot Stock. , 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Amonc the educational announcements of 
the American publishers are three of special 
interest; and it happens that all three are 
French. Messrs. Holt have nearly ready a 
Practical French Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale; Messrs. Putnams have in 
the press a selection from the writings of the 
French Romantic School, edited by Prof. 
T. F. Crane, of Cornell ; while Prof. F. Bocher, 
of Harvard, proposes to bring out a series of 
French texts, carefully reprinted from the 
original editions. 


THE book that Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson has 
both written and illustrated for the coming 
season is entitled Huppy Hunting Grounds: a 
Tribute to the Woods and Fields. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS, of Boston, 
announce for publication in October Miss 
Alcott’s Jo’s Boys, and How They Turned Out, 
being a sequel to Little Men. 


Mr. E. R. CHAMPLIN is compiling a Hand- 
book of living American writers, which will 
contain at least 1,500 names. His aim is to 
give the real name, present residence, place 
and time of birth, official literary engagements, 
publications in book or pamphlet form, and 
names of publishers, of every resident of the 
United States engaged either wholly or in any 
—— part in the production of original 

oks. 


Mr. MintTo’s novel, The Crack of Doom, 
has been issued by Messrs. Harpers in their 
(1 Square Library” at twenty cents. 
10d. 


AT the annual meeting of the Concord school 
of philosophy, which met this year to discuss 
Plato and Dante, a bombshell was thrown 
in the midst by a certain Prof. Davidson. As 
illustrating the irony of Socrates, he said, ‘‘ I 
can think of only four other men whose irony 
has the same characteristic—Aristotle, Jesus, 
Goethe, and Zola.” And then he proceeded to 
justify the morality of Zola’s novels, 


TE Nation prominently draws attention to 
a copyright decision, which it seems to regard 
as good law, though we cannot conceive its 
being followed in this country. A certain 
book—Mr. Blaine’s Twenty Years of Congress— 
was published by subscription—i.e., it was 
only sold to private individuals by means of 
recognised agents, who undertook to sell it 
in no other way. But, as a matter of fact, one 
of these agents, in violation of the undertaking, 
Soumieeedl © certain number of copies to a 


f | bookseller, who disposed of them over the 


counter. The owner of the yright then 
brought an action, not i his agent, 
but against the bookseller, to restrain him 
from selling the book, and demanding an 
account of the copies already sold. The judge, 
after taking time to consider his judgment, 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, on the ground 
that the sale of copies thus surreptitiously 
obtained was an interference with the exclu- 
sive right of selling, which is an incident of 
oop ight. Here is the principle of the 
on: 


‘*Tf the owner of a subsisting cop t seeks to 
enjoy his exclusive right of ectting the published 
work by making sales directly and oaly te indi- 
vidual subscribers, the statute protects his plan 
of sale from interference by other dealers offering 
surreptitiously obtained copies of the genuine 
work without his consent, unless there be some- 
thing in the circumstances of the particular case 
to estop him from relying on the privileges of his 
monopoly.” 

Mr. W. J. Rotre, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has just added an edition of Byron’s 
Childe Harold to his ‘‘ Students’ Series.” He 
gives eighty-six pages of serviceable notes to 
two hundred s of text, and in them makes 
large use of the comments of his predecessors, 
James Darmesteter and H. F. Tozer, besides 
Moore, &c. For American students we should 
have expected more information on the political 
and social state of the continent of Europe in 
Byron’s time, and also a critical estimate of 
the poem; but Mr. Rolfe knows his public 
— than we do. His edition is a pretty little 


Correction.—In recording, in the ACADEMY 
of July 24, the honorary degree conferred upon 
the Rev. Dr. Winslow, of Boston, by his own 
college of Hamilton, we were betrayed into one 
or two slight mistakes. Hamilton College, it 
appears, is situated at Clinton, New York; 
and the Critic repudiates the statement that 
Dr. Winslow is one of its ‘‘ leading writers.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ IMITATIO CHRISTI.” 
(On receiving ‘' L’ Imitazioni ta Cristu minn Tommasa 
da Kempis,”” Malta, 1886.) 

A sourrary monk within his cell, 

Whose walls did make an islend of his life, 

Surrour ded by the waves of war and strife, 
ow pease paseeng hh the F pang bape 

nt e ve osed u co. . 

A life cotbedel from the re aart of ng 

A soul that found an utterance, by the pen, 

For hope and sorrow, joy and sad remorse ; 

A soul that longed for purity, that taught 
Man’s duty was to beat down pride and sin, 
To conquer passion, keep all white within, 

And shun a world with dark and evil fraught. 
Ages have past, yet still, amid the strife, 
1s heard the music of that far- off life. 


WitirAM E, A. Axon. 








LETTER FROM BERLIN. 
Berlin: Aug. 23, 1886. 
ENGLISHMEN, for some reason or other, seldom 
visit Berlin, and yet there is much there that 





must interest an intelligent tourist. The public 





buildings are fine, the country round no 
: “s he ae 


means so dull as is often su 
museums and collections are m some respects 
almost unrivalled in Europe. 

Just now there is open an exhibition, one 
feature of which may have some interest for 
readers of the AcaADEMY. The Jubiliums- 
Ausstellung is in itself uly the commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the exhibition held 
yearly by the Berlin Kunstakademie, with 
more pictures than usual (among them several 
from England), and with the usual accompani- 
ment of bands and restaurants. But it con- 
tains also a noteworthy attempt fo reskin i 
Greek art, as represented in the 

on, This 
@ 


t the fant axl stoma th great plat. 
sists 0: it~ 
form on which be altar Zeus at 
oe 5a pte the pinatowss, the = front 
emple of Zeus at Olympia. plat- 
form has an each side of the steps the relicfs 
(naturally restored) which adorned the Fonge- 
mene original, Zeus hurling lightning at the 
Giants, and the struggle and crowning of 
Pallas. The Olympian temple is also 
with metopes, the labours of Herakles, and 
pediment, the group of statues by Paionios 
representing Zeus, Pelops, and Oinomaos. The 
whole is as exact a copy of the two originals as 
German care could secure, and has been exe- 
cuted under the supervision of Curtius, Conze, 
and other authorities. To give an idea of the 
size it should be added that the platform is 
about twenty feet high, the Olympian temple 
front about one hundred and thirty feet long. 
One especial feature of the temple is the colour- 
ing of the figures, carried out conjecturally by 
Prof. Geselschap. This question of colour has 
long been a vexed one; but there can be no 
doubt that ancient statuary was coloured in 
certain cases, and it is well enough known that 
such colouring brings out the Sguree into 
better relief. The effect of the Berlin experi- 
ment cannot be called other than a Oddly 
enough, the colours look very well by electric 
light. Nor is there anything offensive in the 
union of work ane to two different eras 
and to two such different styles as that of 
Paionios and the Pergamene. One must not 
forget to add that within the temple there is a 
terrible but not unsuccessful anachronism, a 
orama some two hundred and twenty feet 
ong, representing the city as it may have been 
in the days of Trajan, with a stately poesennon 
winding up the steep road to the Temple of 
Zeus on the hill. The panorama is as thronged 
by the mune BS ace as the Indian Jungle is 
» | our own ‘‘Colonies.” I am glad to say that 
this temple isa permanency. It is only to be 
hoped that the colours will not wash off. The 
Ausstellung is best reached by the Stadtbahn, 
being quite close to the Lehrter Bahnhof. 

Of other Berlin news, there is no £ 
abundance, Dr. Schliemann is going shortly to 
definitely ange his Trojan collections, pre- 
sumably before he begins the new excavations 
in Crete and Orkhomenos. Prof. Mommsen is 
to resume lecturing. Dr. Rudolf Gneist has 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, amid oon 
applause from the German press. And, to 
conclude, nearly ever 
desney or Sassnitz or Goslar or eo 

. H. 








NOTES OF A TOURIN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 
(Continued. ) 


III, CHIOS. 
THE vegsel on board of which we next started 
from Smyrna, the Janthe, belonged to a line of 
small steamers, called the ‘‘ Bell ” line from the 
name of their proprietor, a Scotchman, which 
are en in the 


carrying trade and 
senger traffic of the Asiatic filands, and {hus 


one is away at Nor- | 
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afford facilities to the traveller in those parts. 
She was bound in the first instance for Scio 
(Chios), but afterwards was to make a special 
voyage to Tenos in the Cyclades with a view 
to the te festival of the Virgin in that 
island, which is held on March 25, O.8., when 
pilgrims resort thither from all parts of the 
Aegean. With these the deck was crowded, 
as it ap’ to us, from stem to stern, but 
the captain informed us that after passing Scio 
he would proceed to Scala Nova to take in 
150 more. We could not trace any outward 
signs of illness among them, though the object 
of the pilgrimage is in most cases to obtain the 
cure of some disorder. The captain’s wife told 
us that once, when they were conducting 
devotees to this festival from the Macedonian 
coast, one of the pa a @ woman, was 
sufficiently crazy to make her timid about her ; 
but that on the return journey she seemed 
better, and her relations maintained that 
she was cured. They presented a motley 
appearance, as they lay about in picturesque 
groups on carpets and mattresses, or crouched 
in the most sheltered places they could find to 
screen them from the cold wind. Great good- 
humour prevailed among them, even when they 
had to shift their positions in consequence of 
the sea washing ower them ; but later on, when 
we passed the promontory of Karabournou 
(Mimas) and reached more open water, their 
sickness was a pitiable sight. In really bad 
weather this human cargo has to be deposited 
in the hold (there is only one small cabin), and 
the hatches are battened down over them, the 
sequel of which proceeding is, happily, left to 
the imagination. We had started at 3 p.m., 
and it was midnight before we reached the 
town of Scio, The vessel lay to in the offing; 
and, in accordance with the unconventional 
habits that prevail at these intermediate 
stations, we let ourselves down her side by a 
rope into the boat which was to take us ashore 
—no easy process in a tossing sea. When we 
reached the harbour we found it full of vessels, 
which gave evidence of considerable commerce. 
Later in the night the gale freshened, and we 
thought with compassion of the pilgrims on 
their way to Scala Nova. 
The day after our arrival (April 3) was the 
fifth anniversary of the great earthquake in 
Scio, one of the most terrible visitations of 
modern times owing to its suddenness, which 
~ the inhabitants no opportunity for escape. 
n that occasion the greater of the capital, 
and most of the villages on the eastern side of 
the island, were shaken down, and several 
thousand lives were lost. A correspondent of 
= Times, writing shortly after the disaster, 
said : 
“ The town looks as if it had been subjected to a 
terrible bombardment; hundreds of houses have 
been transformed into a shapeless mass of ruins, 
under which lie buried an unknown number of 
victims. A majority of the remaining houses, 


already cracked and roofless, may fall at any 
moment.’? 


We found that the greater part of the place 
had been rebuilt in the interval, though in 
some of the streets ruined dwellings are still to 

seen, The restoration, however, has not 
extended to the interior of the island, for the 
country districts are a scene of universal ruin, 
for which, notwithstanding all that I had 
heard beforehand, I was not prepared. Chios 
bas been indeed a most ill-fated island. During 
the Greek War of Independence it suffered 
more than any other spot from Moslem 
fanaticism ; for in 1822 nearly the whole of the 
population was either massacred or carried off 
into slavery, This event, the circumstances of 
which have been described with much pathos 
by Mr. Bikélas in his story of Zoukis Laras, 
produced the same effect at that time as was 
produced of late years by the Bulgarian massa- 





cres, in rousing the indignation of Euro 
against Turkish barbarity, and thus ultimately 
promoting the cause of freedom. 1 

The position of the town in many respects 
resembles that of Mytilene, for it lies on the 
east coast of the island, facing the mainland, 
and extends for some distance along the shore, 
with a spit of land, on which stands the old 
Genoese castle—the fortress of the Giustiniani, 
whose trading society, a body resembling our 
East India Company, ruled Chios for two cen- 
turies—projecting into the sea in front of it. 
It is also backed by a range of mountains, but 
these retire further from the sea and are barer 
of vegetation than those behind Mytilene, for 
they form part of the chain which intersects the 
island from north to south, and which from its 
steepness obtained for it the Homeric epithet of 
wamadéecoa, The harbour, for there is no 
bay, is formed by a half-ruined mole which 
runs out from the extremity of the castle on its 
southern side, with another extending towards 
it from the shore. This is now submerged, with 
the exception of a lofty broken mass of masonry 
at the extremity, which the inhabitants call 
“The Old Lighthouse” (7rd warad gavdpr). 
The principal article of export is the spirit 
called mastic, which is famous throughout the 
Aegean ; we afterwards saw huge flasks of this 
being taken on board the steamer in which we 
made our return journey. The gum from 
which it is made exudes from the stems and 
branches of a shrub which is mostly grown on 
the western side of the island, in the same way 
as I have seen the gum tragacanth in Asia Minor 
and Armenia ~ <, from the Astragalus verus ; 
and like that plant, the mastic tree is scored 
with incisions by the natives during the summer 
that the awe may flow out, with a view to its 
being collected. 

In consequence of the state of politics in the 
East at this time—for this was the period of 
greatest tension in the relations of Greece and 
Turkey, and it was feared that war might break 
out at any moment—we experienced much 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the 
Ottoman authorities to visit the interior of 
Chios, They were in great fear of political 
emissaries; and we afterwards found that 
another English party, who shortly before this 
had been in the island of Icaria, were absolutely 
forbidden to quit the principal town. After 
several hours’ ibe. however, we were allowed 
to start, but one of the Pasha’s officials was 
sent to accompany us, and, no doubt, to watch 
our proceedings. Our object was to see the 
monastery of Hagia Nea Mone, which is 
situated high up among the mountains, and can 
boast some of the most ancient mosaics in the 
Levant. The first hour of our ride was spent 
in ascending westwards from the city along 
watercourses or over rough slopes, which were 
wholly uncultivated, except here and there 
where small gardens had been made in the 
valleys ; in these we observed that the vegeta- 
tion was more advanced than we had found it in 
Lesbos, and some of the fruit trees were in full 
leaf. After many windings we reached a gorge, 
above which rose precipices of grey and red 
limestone, while the lower slopes were covered 
with pine trees. The ascent now became ex- 
tremely steep, and would have presented great 
difficulties to any but the sure-footed horses of 
the country. These, however, carried us safely 
at an unusually rapid pace, for we were not 
encumbered by baggage, and in less than two 
hours we reached the monastery, which is 
situated on an irregular level at least 1,000 
feet above the sea. Its position is exquisite, 
for close at its back rise the highest summits of 
this part of the island, clothed with beautiful 
vegetation, and towards the east, in which 
direction it faces, there is a charming view of 
the deep-blue sea far below and of the main- 
land beyond, framed like a vignette between 





the stern rocks which flank the gorge. In its 
flourishing days the monastery must have pre- 
presented an imposing appearance from its ex- 
tensive buildings compactly massed together, 
and from the houses that forma small village 
in its neighbourhood; these were intended 
partly for women, who are not allowed to enter 
the establishment, and partly for those who 
come to visit, or to worship at, the holy place. 
Now, alas! it is a sight of dismal ruin, for its 
buildings have been half destroyed by the earth- 
ype with the exception of the church and 
the refectory, which esca’ owing to the 
strength of their walls; and even these are not 
wholly intact. 

This convent was founded by the Emperor 
Constantine Monomachus in the middle of the 
eleventh century, in consequence of a pre- 
diction, which he received while yet a private 

rson, that he should obtain the throne of 

mstantinople. At that time he was living as 
an exile in Lesbos, and the announcement of 
his future advancement was made to him by 
some hermits who inhabited « cave high up in 
the mountains of Chios, and who re iron to 
Lesbos to communicate to him what had been 
revealed to them. When they had overcome his 
first incredulity, he promised, at their request, 
that if their prophecy came true, he would 
build a splendid temple to the Virgin on 
a spot which they indicated to him. Not 
long after this, the Empress Zoe, having 
become a widow for the second time, gave 
Constantine her hand in marriage, whereupon 
he fulfilled his vow. The building was finally 
completed by Theodora, the sister of Zoe. The 
name of the convent, ‘‘The New Monastery ” 
(Néa Mévy), reminds us of that of New Colle 
at Oxford, from its permanence in spite of the 
lapse of ages. It suffered much in 1822, when 
it was pillaged by the Turks, and some part of 
it was set on fire. At present there are sixty 
monks, but before the earthquake they numbered 
100. As they possess considerable property in 
the lower country, they have hopes of rebuilding 
it, notwithstanding the large sum of money 
that will be required. 

The Hegumen and some of the superior 
monks gave us a friendly greeting, and con- 
ducted us to see the church, which stands in 
the centre of the court. It is entered through 
a modern porch at the west end; this leads into 
the outer narthex or ante-chapel, which is lofty 
and has three cupolas, but is without ornament, 
except that in the centre of the floor there are 
patterns in opus Alexandrinum. The second 
narthex, which is entered from this, is low, and 
the domes in its roof have no windows or other 
openings ; the central dome contains in its upper 
part a figure of the Panagia, and figures of 
saints standing ina circle below, while other 
portions of the roof are covered with heads of 
saints in circular compartments; all these 
decorations arein mosaic. A door in the eastern 
wall of this opens into the body of the church 
which is octagonal ; its walls were ornamented 
with marble slabs, and at each of the angles 
were double columns, also of marble, but of 
the original thirty-two only four now remain. 
In the iconostasis stands a picture of the Virgin, 
the whole of which except the face is covered 
with a sheathing of silver; this is the sacred 
icon which caused this spot to be selected as the 
site of the monastery, for it was found here 
attached to a myrtle-bush, with a miraculous 
light emanating from it. The surface of the 
upper part of the church was originally 
covered with mosaics; but owing to the injury 
done by the Turks in 1822, who ruined a great 
part of the central dome, and afterwards by 
the earthquake, these only partially remain. 
The subjects which are best preserved are the 
Baptism of our Lord, the Transfiguration, the 
Deposition from the Cross, aud the Resurrec- 
tion. The last-named subject, though the 
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title which it bears is 4 dvderacis, in reality 
represents Christ delivering Adam and Eve 
from Hell; this mode of treatment is univer- 
sally found in mediaeval Greek art, and in the 
West, also, no painter before Giotto represented 
the Resurrection as an actual scene. The 
mosaics throughout this church are coeval with 
its foundation, and the figures are stiffly 
designed in sombre colours on a gold ground. 
Mutilated though they are, they well deserve 
a visit, for this mode of decoration is rare in 
the neighbourhood of the Aegean; indeed, 
except at Salonica, hardly any others can be 
found to rival them. We subsequently saw 
the refectory, which is now disused. It is a 
long, bare room, down the centre of which 
runs a single table, built of stone and brick, and 
covered with slabs, and the seats on either side of 
it are constructed in the same way—an arrange- 
ment which I had never before seen except in 
the rock-hewn monasteries of Cappadocia. 

There is only one relic of classical antiquity 
in Scio, the so-called School of Homer, which 
is situated near the sea-shore, about five miles 
northward of the town; towards this we now 
bent our steps. When we had reached once 
more the bottom of the gorge, we struck along 
the mountain sides at a great height above the 
sea, following terrace paths, which commanded 
views of extreme beauty. The town of Scio 
and the gardens in its neighbourhood, with the 
lower slopes of the mountains, lay beneath us, 
and beyond the blue strait rose the strange 
peninsula that intervenes between it and the 
bay of Smyrna, the northern part of which is 
the range and headland of Mimas, while in the 
centre is the deep gulf of Erythrae. The 
northern extremity of the strait is defended by 
a breakwater of islands, but the narrowest part 
is towards the south, where lies Cheshmeh, the 
scene of Constantine Canaris’s first great exploit. 
This event appeared like an act of retribution 
for the massacres in Chios, for in the June of 
the same year in which they happened the 
daring Greek sailor approached the Turkish 
fleet that was lying there, and attached his 
fireship to the admiral’s flagship, which in the 
space of a few minutes was a mass of flames. 
Further to the south we could see the distant 
summits of Samos and Icaria. Shortly before 
we began to leave the higher regions we passed 
through the village of Karyes, the houses of 
which must once have been well built, but 
were now all in ruins; the church, however, 
had been restored, and a beautiful bell-tower, 
with several storeys in the Italian style which 
prevails in the Cyclades, had been attached to 
it. At last we reached the shore, and were 
conducted to a spot where stands a rough mass 
of limestone rock, the upper surface of which 
has been artificially levelled, forming a table 
of twenty-five feet across. On one side of this 
a stone bench is cut, and near the end which is 
furthest from the sea a mass of rock is left, 
which looks as if it had formed the base of a 
statue. In the last century, when Chandler 
saw it, this supported a seated figure of Cybele, 
with a lion carved on either side and on the 
back of her chair. The name of the School of 
Homer which was attached to it is purely 
fanciful. At the present time neither the 
statue nor any trace of ornament remains. 
From this spot we made our way to the city, 
which we re-ched at nightfall; and the next 
morning, finding that a Greek steamer was in 
the harbour ready to start for Smyrna, we 
returned once more to that place. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset: August 30, 1886. 
You have doubtless heard from time to 
time of the old church of Bradford-on-Avon, the 
original church, we have every reason to believe, 
of St. Ealdhelm, a building which must be 
unique or very nearly so, as a perfect example of 
a small church of the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eighth century. I think I 
may safely say that it is now in such a state that 
avery little more help will make future help 
needless for a long time to come. What has been 
lately done will be best described in the words of 
our very careful and zealous architect, Mr. C. S. 

Adye, of Bradford : 


‘¢The walls, which are very thick, are built from 
top to bottom without bonders, and they were no 
doubt originally filled in with some kind of con- 
glomerate, composed, as I suppose, of lime and sand ; 
but in the course of ages this appears to have 
crumbled away, leaving a cavity in the centre of 
from five inches in some places to twelve inches, and 
even fourteen inches, in others. This, of course, 
rendered the walls weak ; and latterly the outside and 
inside facing stones have shown alarming symptoms 
of separating, which was doubtless due in some 
measure to the pressure of the roof, which was in such 
a bad state of decay, and was so rapidly spreading 
that I feared the walls would give way, and the 
roof entirely collapse. I, therefore (with the 
approval of the trustees), directed the walls to be 
securely shored, both inside and out, and the heavy 
stone tiles to be removed from the roof, and then the 
cavity in the walls was gradually filled up by pouring 
cement into them from the top. This work took a 
considerable time, because it was absolutely necessary 
that it should be done very gradually—only a few 
buckets at a time, and I never allowed it to be done 
unless either I, or one of my assistants, was present.” 


The work which Mr. Adye has thus carried out 
has, I fully believe, made the walls of this 





precious monument perfectly safe, and that by a 
process perfectly conservative. There is no 
innovation, not even restoration. What has been 
done has been simply keeping the ancient walls 
from falling. There they stand, the ancient 
walls themselves, not something else called by 
their name. 

With the wooden roof of the nave, which, I 
need not say, was not the work of Ealdhelm, the 
—_ could not be quite so conservative, but it 

as been as conservative as might be. Mr. Adye 
has i — scrap of the old timbers that it 
was physically possible to keep. Where they 
were too utterly rotten to stay he has made new 
ones to match. He has, in short, mended the 
roof, not “ restored” it. 

There are two things more that we want to do, 
One is to mend the chancel roof, as we have 
mended that of thenave. That is plain enough. 
About the other point there might be a little 
more om ; but I think we have done the 
right thing. <A very late building had been built 
against the south side of the nave, hiding the 
south doorway and part of the flat wall-arcade, 
which is such a characteristic feature of the 
building. The only reason for not taking this 
down has been the fear that, if we meddled at 
all, we might bring down the south wall with it. 
There is no fear of that now; so we have settled 
to take it down, all except the eastern and 
western walls, which are, in truth, buttresses 
against the original wall. These we mean to 
leave as such, sloping them more into the usual 
shape of buttresses. This we think is the best 
thing todo. The work to be destroyed is of no 
possible value, except so far as the eastern and 
western walls serve for the purpose for which we 
mean to keep them. And the south wall of the 
nave, with its arcade, will be shown in full 
perfection, save only the foot or two covered by 
the buttresses. Saint Ealdhelm’s ecclesiola will 
at last stand out perfect and unencumbered. 

To do these two things will cost very little com- 
pared with what has been done; but we have 
spent nearly all our money on the walls and 
nave roof. Surely there must be some who will 
be glad to help to make such a work quite 
perfect. The building is vested in trustees, of 
whom I am one, and Sir Charles Hobhouse, 
Bart., of Monkton Farleigh, near Bradford, is 
another. Either of us will be very glad to 
receive the gifts, as will the Vicar of Bradford, 
the Rev. S. A. Collinson ; or they may be paid 
straight to the Capital and Counties Bank, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon (“credit Saxon Church.”) 

I may add that Bradford-on-Avon is the place 
of Cenwealh’s victory, recorded in the English 
chronicles under the year 652, and the church, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, is that whose 
building is mentioned by William of Malmes- 
bury in the Gesta Pontificum, p. 346. ed. 
Hamilton. It is not a common case of begging. 

EpWARD A. FREEMAN. 








THE VENERATION OF FOOTPRINTS. 
Kingstown, co. Dublin: August 27, 1886. 

The reverence for sacred footprints crept into 
Christian mythology at a very early period. 
We find it in the ancient mediaeval text books 
for mural painters, such as the Mirror of Human 
Salvation, and in the representations of the 
Ascension of our Lord. 

The discovery of the footprints of Christ on 
the Mount of Olives appears as a subject in the 
Mirror of the Virgin Mary, when she is repre- 
sented as visiting the scenes of Christ’s passion, 
and finding His footsteps cut into the stone 
that covered His tomb. We find from many 
early representations of the scene of Christ's 
Ascension, that it was held that the prints of 
His sacred feet remained upon the rock on 
which he was last known tostand. “A similar 
form of relic worship,” writes Mr. King, 
“ manifests itself in Rome, the very metropolis 
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of Christianity; for the prints of Christ’s feet 
on @ slab of basalt, a paving stone of the Via 
Appia, have been worshipped from time im- 
memorial in the church of Domine quo Vadis, 
built over the consecrated spot.” 

Moor notices the existence of the impressions 
of a pair of feet cut upon a flat stone about 
many Hindu temples, and the tradition that 
they commemorated Satis, marking the place 
whence the widow stepped from earth upon the 
funeral pile, or into the gate of heaven. 

The custom bears upon the Buddhist venera- 
tion for the print of Adam’s foot, one footprint 
only, upon the summit of Adam’s Peak, the 
Stipada of the Buddhists, the penitential 
mountain of our first parent of the Moham- 
medans. It was from here that Gautama is 
supposed to have stepped across the Bay of 
Bengal into Siam. Many pilgrims, both 
Moslem and Buddhist, go annually to the top 
of Adam’s Peak, which is about 7,500 feet 
above sea level. 

Prof. Sayce tells us that, in the Christian 
period, pilgrims in Upper Egypt used to cut 
representations of their feet on the stones of 
the old temples which had been converted into 
Christian shrines. 

This custom seems to have penetrated to 
Ireland, since we find such cuttings of foot- 
marks on the tomb of Cosgrach in Holy Island, 
Lough Derg. The print of a child’s foot may 
be seen on a sacred stone in the monastery on 
Inismurray Island, off the coast of Sligo, which 
is still held by the islanders to be endowed 
with miraculous and beneficent properties. It 
is a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
which could only be found in Ireland, to turn 
from the penitential mountain of our first 
parent to the rock in Kingstown Harbour, where 
the footprint of George IV. is still to be seen 
wh:n he landed here A.D. 1821; and again at 
the spot on the east pier of Howth, where he 
embarked when leaving the country, his foot- 
step is incised in the rock. These markings 
have been visited by sufferers from the king's 
evil, but with what success in alleviation of 
their trouble we have been unable to discover ! 








“GRIME'S DYKE” AND “ GRIME’S DITCH.” 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Aug. 31, 18°6. 
I offer a hurried supplement to the letter in 
the AcaDEmy of August 21. 
In North Oxfordshire, between Wootton, 
which is about four miles north-east of Combe 
Church, and Chailbury, which is about five 


miles north-west of that church, are two long 


earthworks which, both of them, bear the name 
of “Grime’s Dyke.” They are, seemingly, 
sections of an ancient line of defences. At the 


south-eastern end of what I would term the 


Wootton section, there is a tumulus—a token, 


may be, of a battle in connexion with the earth- 


work hard b 


The nearness of the Wootton-Charlbury earth- 


worth to Akeman Street is, perhaps, noteworthy. 


Wootton is about a mile north of Akeman Street. 
This Roman road, after forming the northern 
boundary of Kirtlington Park, passes between 
Wootton—a village that gives its name to Wootton 
Hundred, and, as the Rev. W. B. Lee, a recent 
rector of the parish, observed to me, “ a very 
old place”—and Woodstock, a less ancient town ; 
then it goes through Blenheim Park ; then it 
of Wootton from that of 
Combe, and then the latter parish from that of 
Stonesfield, which lies to the north-western side 
of Combe, and to the south-eastern of Charlbury. 
_The name of “Grime’s Dyke” is, moreover, 
given to a long earthwork in South Oxfordshire. 
This one stretches from Nuffield, four miles south- 
east of Wallingford, to Mongewell, a mile and 


separates the paris 


a quarter south of that town. 





here is another “Grime’s Dyke” near 


Salisbury. “Grime’s Dyke” is also the local name 
of the Vallum of Antoninus (the Clyde-Forth 
earthwork), which, accordi to Capitolinus 
(Antoninus Pius, 5), was a wall of turf (“muro 
caespiticio ducto”). 

In Cheshire there is a long earthwork called 
“Grime’s Ditch,” not “dyke.” 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 








“THE INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.” 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester : 
Aug. 31, 1886, 


In the AcapEmy for July 17 appeared a short 
notice of an essay L me, entitled The Influence 
of Italian on English Literature during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
My attention has recently been drawn to the 
fact that a quotation on p. 42 of this essay, which 
is acknowledged in the footnote as Symonds, in 
loc., is taken, not from the work by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds mentioned on a previous page (p. 36), 
but from a short study by the same author in a 
volume entitled Sketches and Studies in Italy. 
Will you allow me to correct this misleading 
reference? It was a piece of inadvertence arising 
out of a somewhat hurried revision of the essay. 
The “Study,” by Mr. Symonds, to which the 
ay should have been referred, is called 
Debt of English to Italian Literature. This 
“Study” is nowhere mentioned in my essay, 
having been included under the words “among 
others” prefixed to the list of authorities given 
on p. 6. As, however, its subject was almost 
identical with that of the essay, and as I was 
indebted to it not only for the quotation on 
p. 42, but also for one or two suggestions, it 
certainly ought to have been explicitly mentioned 
along with the other works by Mr. Symonds 
which are referred to; and I beg to take this 
opportunity of rectifying the inadvertence, and 
acknowledging my obligation to the “Study” of 
Mr. Symonds. J. Ross Murray. 





SCIENCE. 


Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. 
Sydney H. Vines. 
sity Press.) 


Ir has long been a reproach to English science 


By 
(Cambridge: Univer- 


country for higher botanical teaching have 
been of foreign origin. We have been 


especially, for our standard works on vege- 
table morphology and physiology, and even 


text-books. 
we welcome Dr. Vines’s 


towards the removal of this reproach. 


had to the labours of others in the same field, 


some respects somewhat out of date. 





that the works in most general use in this 
indebted to translations, from the German 


for some of our most widely-used elementary 
This is not as it should be; and 
Lectures on the 
Physiology of Plants as an important step 


Although, of course, recourse has largely been 


the work may yet fairly be called an original 
one ; and it forms an important contribution to 
the literature of the subject. It is unfortunate 
that, owing to the length of time—four 
years—over which the publication has ex- 
tended, the earlier chapters are already in 


The numerous subjects which come under 
the head of Vegetable Physiology are well 
and clearly arranged, and are treated with 
great lucidity and wealth of illustration. 
In a science in which there are still so many 
points in which the best observers are not yet 
agreed as to the true interpretation to be put 






that every one who has formed opinions of 
his own will find some in which he differs 
from Dr. Vines. In speaking of the stomata 
of the leaves, we have been glad to observe 
that he takes what has always seemed to us 
the right view with regard to their primary 
function—viz., that it is the elimination of 
superfluous moisture or transpiration, rather 
than the absorption of carbon dioxide or 
assimilation. 

The portion of the volume relating to 
reproduction, although in some respects ex- 
cellent, seems to us, on the whole, the least 
satisfactory. A valiant attempt has been 
made to get rid of the inconsistencies and 
superfluities in the terminology of the repro- 
duction of cryptogams, which puzzle the 
reader in almost every work on the subject; 
but the success of this attempt is, in our 
opinion, greatly marred by the radical error of 
describing as ‘‘ spores ’’ all reproductive cells, 
whether produced sexually, or non-sexually, 
instead of confining the term to the latter 
kind; and it would be easy to point out 
the difficulties in which the author has thus 
become involved. But it is somewhat un- 
gracious to refer to minor blemishes in a work 
which will be eagerly welcomed by all 
students, and which must be in the hands of 
all teachers. Atrrrp W. Bennett. 








COMPARATIVE IDEOLOGY. 


CoMPARATIVE IDEOLOGY is concerned with the 
order of words in the sentence. Although, 
as included under Comparative Syntax, it is 
not unknown to philologists, it has hitherto 
remained comparatively unstudied. Only very 
few have given any attention to the matter, 
and the names of these may be counted on the 
fingers— Wilhelm von Humboldt, Georg von 
der Gabelentz, A. Bergaigne, H. Weill, and 
F. G. Bergmann, who all considered it from a 
highly philosophical point of view at large, or 
in particular, without any clear and practical 
result. 

The only question with which we need, after 
all, concern ourselves is the order of succession 
in which ideas in different languages must 
be expressed in order to convey the same 
meaning; for the truth is that languages are 
unmistakably framed on several plans of 
thought, some of which seem altogether inex- 
plicable and unintelligible to our minds, 
Several of these may be explained by a differ- 
ence of standpoint: one language, for instance, 
considers the word of action as a passive quali- 
tive of the object; while another makes it a 
noun expressing the activity of the subject on 
the object; and in a third it is a qualitive 
of the subject. But these subtleties do not 
alter the fact that all languages, to express a 
similar statement, make use of different plans 
of thought, some of which are unintelligible. 
But where is the justification for any of these 
explanations? Are they not de facto vitiated 
for this reason—that we ourselves introduce the 
difficulty by our own plan of thought, which 
is but one out of six in existence? Therefore, 
we must, for the present, confine our aspira- 
tions to empirical methods of comparison. 

Comparative ideology does away with the 
inveterate and unjustifiable prejudice of the 
Aryan school of philology about permanence of 
grammar, which most of us have been brought 
up to regard as one of the fundamental axioms 
ot the science of language. The fact (still un- 
palatable to many) is that grammar does mix, 
though with greater difficulty than any other 
elements of speech. 








upon observed phenomena, it will be inevitable 


In lecturing last winter at University College 
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on ‘The Science of Language in connexion 
with South-Eastern Asia,’’ I ventured to show 
that comparative ideology might be made a 
useful instrument for ethnological research, for 
the genealogical classification of languages, and 
for the history of the human mind. With this 
object in view, I tried to reduce the difficulty 
to the most simple facts, considering only the 
normal arrangement in different languages of 
the proposition, and the respective positions of 
the noun, genitive and adjective, and of the ob- 
ject, subject and verb in the sentence. Though 
inadequate to satisfy precise requirements, and 
not answering to the reality of facts in 
languages where the categories of speech are 
of different development to ours, the gram- 
matical terms may be used for their equivalents 
with the restrictions here indicated. 

In order to render practical the notation of 

these simple facts of ideology, and to permit 
their comparison on a large scale, I have 
designed the following formulae: of Arabic 
numerals, 1 to 8 for the minor points of 
word-order, the even numbers for the direct 
and the uneven for the indirect order; and of 
Roman numerals, I. to VI. for the syntactical 
arrangements, as follows: 
-1, genitive + noun — 3, adjective + noun— 5, 
object + verb — 7, verb + subject — 2, gen. + 
noun — 4noun + adj. — 5, verb + obj. — 8, subj. 
+ verb. 

— I, object + subject + verb — II, obj. + 
verb + subj. — III, verb + obj. + subj. — IV, 
verb + subj. + obj. — V, subj. + obj. + verb 
— VI, subj. + verb + obj. 

So that the idealogical indices of any 
language may be expressed with five figures 
only, four Arabic and one Roman. Descrip- 
tion is carried further with the help of 
diacritical marks and small additional letters, 
which it would take too long to explain the 
use of here. 

In investigating the matter with the con- 
venient help of these formulae, a few rules 
connected with some of the principles of the 
science of language impress themselves on the 
mind. They have proved themselves to be of 
wide application, and may consequently afford 
assistance in further researches. 

1. Language is the outcome of the activities 
of the mental speech-faculty, and of the speak- 
ing organs; and languages are the results, 
through races and ages, of the varieties of form 
which these forces assume when combined at 
vurious degrees of energy. A language, as the 
t aditional property of the community, is handed 
down as a whole, and its unity is a sine qua non 
of its intelligibility. It is more of an heir- 
loom than the work of the race which actual] 
speaks it; neither can it be altered at the will 
of any individual; and the influence of great 
writers on the evolution of a language is 
only to give utterance to, and to crystallise, so 
to say, some of its capabilities and occasionally 
used possibilities. 

2. e various aspects under which the 
history of a language may be studied—phonesis, 
vocabulary, morphology, semasiology—do not 
necessarily agree with ideology in that which 
concerns its evolution, and the information they 
respectively give is not of the same kind and 
importance. 

3. Phonesis belongs almost exclusively to the 
ay we a characteristics of race, and may 

e detected when belonging to a formation 
distinct from its ideology, and less ancient than 
the language. 

4, Vocabulary, which must always be taken 
with reference to the peculiarities of phonesis, 
except in the case of words newly introduced, 
and though presenting the most easy means 
of detecting relationship between languages, 
is the most deceptive ; for it may contain words 
of another idiom of a different formation bor- 
rowed at various times, and through various 





channels, by social relations and intercourse, 
and may thus lead astray to a false relationship. 

5. Morphology is nearer to ideology than 
any of the preceding, and may be often con- 
sidered in connexion with it; only its greater 
subordination and obedience to phonesis and 
glcssarial borrowings than to ideology make 
it a less trustworthy test of evolution. 

6. Semasiology is the least trustworthy of the 
five aspects. It is no test by i'self, and can 
offer only occasional confirmatory evidence of a 
secondary kind. 

7. None of the above aspects bears on the 
historical phases and evolutions of a language 
to the same extent as does ideology. As _re- 
gards the historical characteristics of the mind, 
it stands on the same footing as phonesis does 
in relation to the physiological characteristics 
of race. It exhibits the original character of 
the spirit of a language, the kind of mental 
force by which it was directed, the standard 
plan of thought to which it belonged, the 
influences which have operated on it and those 
which have altered it. And as these forces work 
independently of the will of man and uncon- 
sciously to him, comparative ideology is the 
most valuable test of the science of language 
in regard to the history of the human mind 
through ages and civilisations, countries and 
races, 

8. The standard forms of the ideology of a 
language must be sought for only in the current 
speech of a people, and not among the produc- 
tions of rhetorical writers, nor in poetical 
works. 

9. When a language has been transmitted to 
another race, the influence of the special 
character of the activity of mind of that race 
makes itself felt much later than the influence 
of its phonetic racial peculiarities, which, show- 
ing themselves at first, more or less deeply 
affect the phonesis, and gradually the vocabu- 
lary and morphology. 

10. The possibilities of evolution in a lan- 
guage left isolated and without external pres- 
sure are at a minimum, and are restricted to 
phonetic wear and tear with their implied com- 
pensations, 

11. When one language comes into contact 
with another superior in civilisation, the 
vocabulary is the first to lose its purity, as it 
absorbs many foreign words at the expense of 
its own stock. 

12. With an increase of intercourse, com- 
pound expressions and morphological forms are 
gradually introduced into the language, but the 
— is only altered by actual mixture of 

ood. 

13. Hybridism in ideology, which also implies 
combination in grammar, is the most difficult 
result to happen in the intermingling of tongues. 
A language is not hybrid so long as one or 
more only of its aspects—phonesis, vocabulary, 
or morphology—are mixed; and this is the 
line between mixed and hybrid languages. 

14, Language may alter its ideology either 
through the intermingling of its people with 
another speaking a language of different ideo- 
logy, or from a super-imposition by a powerful 
creed of a religious language which, crystaiised 
in sacred books, is largely taught to the people. 

15. The original positions in a language are 
almost always those which do not require any 
affix or particle for their determination, while 
the reverse is the case with the intruded ones, 

16. The degree of resistance to change is 
unequal for the several points of ideology. The 

osition of the adjective is the weakest and the 
Prat to yield to foreign pressure, then comes the 
position of the genitive. 

17. Whenever a language spoken by immi- 
grant tribes is brought into contact with 
another language of different ideology spoken 
by a settled population, and intermingles with 
it, the power of preserving its sentence arrange- 





ment is greater with the less eivilised of the 
two, whether settled or not settled. 

18. When there is super-imposition, and not 
superseding, of two languages spoken by two 
populations at different stages of civilisation, 
the position of the genitive and adjective, as to 
their nouns, which generally prevails is that 
proper to the most civilised language, frequently 
with the addition of an affix. 

19. Under the same conditions, the position 
of the verb as to its subject and object which 
has the best chance of prevailing is that of the 
less civilised language of the two, frequently 
with the addition of reiterative pronouns—object 
or subject. F 

20. Phenomena of incorporating pronouns 
reiterative of object or subject take place when- 
ever a language of an indirect standard (V., I., 
II.) comes under the modifying influence of 
another language of a direct standard ({IV., 
VI., III.). 

Comparative Ideology may be considered 
as a new branch of the science of lan- 
guage. It has failed to receive the attention 
which it deserves by two circumstances: 
(1) the above explained prejudice, and its 
unrecognised distinctiveness from grammar ; 
(2) the comparative freedom from ideological 
yoke in the style of the foremost writers in the 
classical languages, where grammatical forms 
are largely developed. As it now stands, 
comparative ideology commands a wide field of 
research still unexplored, and full of promising 
results for the philosophy of history. 

TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “YIH KING.” 


I have just seen the Acaprmy of last Saturday 
containing my letter to you of August 21, and 
some remarks appended to it by Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. 

He is bound, he says, to accept my repudiation 
of the change of view about the Yih King which 
he attributed to me. But he still implies that I 
made a statement to him at the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor’s on March 8 which justified him in writing 
of me as he had done. And he adds that 
immediately after his conversation with me he 
was told by several persons, Chinese and English, 
that I had been more explicit to the same effect 
in my conversations with them, and that they 
understood me to admit that my translation of 
the Yih King was decidedly erroneous. He does 
not give the names of those persons, but says he 
will communicate them to me privately if I wish it. 

I shall not ask him to give me their names. 
The thing, as it stands, is sufficiently comical and 
absurd. Let me repeat, with a little amplification, 
the concluding sentence of, my former letter: 
Neither to Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, nor to 
any other person, Chinese or English, have I, in 
word or by writing, expressed myself so as to 
justify the attributing to me of any change of 
view on the translation of the Yih King or its 
interpretation. How could I have said or 
written what was not the truth 7 

JAMES LxGoE. 

[This controversy must now cease. — Ep. 

ACADEMY. ] : 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. R. G. BranpfrKar, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar of Bombay, is at present on a 
visit to this country, on his way to attend the 
International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held at Vienna in the last week of October, as 
one of the representatives of the Bombay 
government. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Oo. have 


in the press a new and critical translation of 
St. John’s Gospel, by Dr. F. A, Paley. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redaced prices (Engravings, Chromos. 
and handsomely framed. E one about to purchase pictures 
8! pay a visit, Very saitable for woltee and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








RECENT RAPHAEL LITERATURE. 


THE last decade has witnessed the appear- 
ance of a troublesomely large number of books, 
articles, and studies, long and short, upon 
Raphael. The ground once exclusively occu- 
pied by Passavant has been attacked in turn by 
Springer with his Ruphael and Michelangelo, and 
by Muntz, Grimm, and Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
with Lives of Raphael, all claiming complete- 
ness, if not finality. Morelli’s innovating 
su, tions, Kahl’s study of the ‘Venice 
Sketch-Book,”’ Schmarzow’s articles, and 
Muntz’s bibliographical brochure, besides a 
multitude of minor contributions of all kinds, 
swell the volume of materials which the student 
is now forced to digest. The appearance of a 
new edition of Muntz’s Life gives the oppor- 
tunity for a brief analysis of all this mass of 
printed matter. 

A thorough knowledge of Raphael's work in- 
volves a very close and critical examination of his 
drawings. These exist in considerable num- 
bers; but it is only since they have been 
largely reproduced by photographic processes 
that their study l.as become possible. The new 
Raphael literature now under consideration 
practically owes its existence to that excellent 
photographer, Braun, of Dornach. Without 
his 800 photographs it could not have been 
written. In the Berlin Museum, and so far as 
I know there only, all these photographs are 
collected together with others by different 
photographers ; and the whole mass, grouped in 
some dozen large portfolios, is thus accessible 
at one time and place. The present writer has 
recently spent a month reading side by side all 
the above books, and verifying every com- 
parison between picture and picture, drawing 
and drawing, ry agg by any of Raphael’s 
biographers and critics. A brief account of the 
ooo left upon bim may not be without 

terest. 


It may be well to state at once that the first 
results of this study has been to show the over- 
whelming superiority of Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle’s work over all itscompetitors. Notwith- 
standing the irritating style in which it is 
written, notwithstanding the (in my opinion) 
wrtong-headedness of many of the judgments 
expfessed upon important questions, it is far 
more complete, fat more suggestive, far more 
solid than any other work on the subject. It 
mentions almost every genuine drawing that 
has come down to us from Raphael’s hand, 
besides many that are spurious. It attempts to 
assign a position to each. It gives its reasons, 
and usually its references. Thus the student 
has the materials at hand in this one book for 
forming an opinion of his own upon every 
question, and should he never refer to any 
other work he will scarcely fail to be informed of 
one view of all the points at issue. On the other 
hand, Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s book has some 
grave defects. They never state their opponent’s 
case, but only their own, often assuming as 
facts statements which are strongly combatted by 
persons of equal weight with themselves. Then 
their book is not illustrated—in itself no disad- 
vantage when one has all the photographs to 
refer to; but the authors have failed to recognise 
that their duty was to give references in each 
case to photographic reproductions of the works 
mentioned. Had they merely followed the 
method now almost invariably adopted of 
appending Braun's number to every drawing 
they mention which he has reproduced, the 
handiness of their bulky volumes would have 
Their second great 


important opponents. They never even men- 
tion Morelli; they never refer to Kahl. Inci- 
dentally it becomes apparent that they have 
read both these writers, to whom they reply 
in many a veiled ge, as for instance 
(vol. i., p. 66) where they say : 

‘* Years have elapsed since it was shown [by O. and 
O. themselves] that he [Pinturicchio] might have 
taken aud probably did take part in the 
decoration of the Sixtine, and anyone conversant 
with his i can point out even now his share in 
the work of Perugino.”’ 


This, of course, is their reply to the following 
sentence of Morelli (Jtalian Masters p. 266): 


‘* At last Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle went a 
step further by recognising in both paintings—this 
[{‘‘ Journey of Moses’’] and ‘‘ The Baptism of Christ’’ 
—not only the hand of Perugino, but that of Don 
Bartolommeo della Gatta, and what gives me the 
liveliest satisfaction, even that of Pinturicchio, 
though I am sorry to say they still follow the old 
track in regarding the last named artist as a mere 
understrapper of Perugino.’’ 


It may be admitted that the general tone of 
Morelli’s remarks must have been irritating to 
the~ authors of Italian Painting; nevertheless, 
had Mr. Crowe chosen to meet ais opponent 
honestly in the open field, to give references to 
him, thus helping the public to judge between 
them, he would have done more wisely. As it 
is, the covert hints and side-thrusts, which are 
all that he permits himself, only alienate from 
him a sympathy which the reader would readily 
have given, and which no writer can afford to 
dis with. 

ne great virtue of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
work, which I omitted before to mention, is the 
minutely accurate record they give of the 
present state of Raphael’s paintings and frescoes. 
These foot-notes alone must give a permanent 
value to the book. 

The Life of Raphael by Muntz contrasts 
with Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s, and surpasses 
Springer’s in tbe profusion with which it 
is illustrated. No reader can turn its charming 

ges without being ‘‘ tuned to high and happy 
thoughts” by its beautiful prints. Moreover, 
the author writes after the manner of French 
art critics. He slurs over difficulties with easy 
grace, he 8 paradoxes with a smile, and 

nees lig tly on to something else. He has 
ideas of his own as to what constitutes proof. 
He understates the arguments of his opponents 
in the most polite manner possible. He has a 
delicate touch, an unfailing fund of good 
humour, a refined taste, and a ready flow of 
agreeable language. He quotes in his favour 
authorities who pronounce against him, after 
the ‘style of advertisements quoting a single 
apparently favourable sentence out of a hostile 
review. ith a mere fraction of the learning 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, he makes a 
better show. The general reader will certainly 
prefer the French Life to either of the others ; 
and, on the whole, his selection will be just. 
There is so much to be said for both sides in the 
moot points connected with Raphael’s life that 
whichever way you take them no one can be 
certain you are wrong. Muntz is cocksure of 
everything, which is much the pleasantest 
attitude for the general reader ; and who shall 
say confidently that Muntz is not right? Let 
the general reader, then, who likes a pretty 
book, and has a smattering of French, cleave to 
Muntz, avoiding all other. 

In Anton Springer’s book you get both 
Raphael and Michael Angelo for your money, 
besides a considerable number of very tolerable 
illustrations. He does not display the learning 
of the partners; and if his book is pleasanter 
reading than theirs, it has not the French 
writer’s lightness of handling. It stands, in 
fact, between the two other works. It surpasses 





been greatly inc 
error has been to ignore some of their most 





both, to my thinking, in the justness of its 
| judgmenta, The student of moderate ambitions, 


who does not want to be brought in contact 
with every existing drawing and picture, 
probably or improbably genuine, yet who 
wishes to know the chief results to which the 
researches of modern criticism have led, may be 
commended to Springer’s Raphael and Michel 
Angelo, That is the safest Life. You can 
only take Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s book as 
one in which every judgment must be sub- 
mitted to a rigid examination. 

The greatest difficulty in the life of Raphael 
is the question of his early development. If 
the Sketch-Book at Venice be really filled with 
his early efforts, the clue to the mystery lies 
there, and the problem admits of easy solution. 
Cavalcaselle and Muntz both accept the Sketch- 
book. Muntz, in some articles in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, which are here reprinted, gives what 
he calls a proof of its genuineness. ‘The proof 
is almost as damaging to his position as Kahl’s 
lengthy argument is to the contrary opinion, I 
confess that my own instinct was not to believe 
in the Venice Sketch-Book ; but, after studying 
Kahl’s pamphlet, which assigns the authorship 
of it to Girolamo della Genga, I was more 
inclined to believe in Raphael’s authorship than 
ever before. Muntz’s advocacy of its genuine- 
ness may be recommended, however, as a safe 
antidote: nothing can possibly be less con- 
vincing than such flippant argument. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s support is very 
different. Accepting the volume as almost 
wholly genuine—‘‘ here and there,” they say, 
‘Raphael allowed a friend to trespass on the 
page ’—they proceed to assign to each drawing 
its place in Raphael’s development. An attack 
upon their position is a much more serious 
matter, and cannot here be undertaken. Let 
me, however, briefly indicate the present posi- 
tion of this thorny question, already discussed 
at some length in the ACADEMY. 

TheSketch-Book consisted of fifty-four leaves, 
mostly drawn upon both sides. The drawings 
may be divided into the following groups: 
thirty-two copies of drawings by Perugino and 
Pinturicchio, eight copies of originals by 
Signorelli, eleven copies of the pictures of 

hilosophers, which in those days adorned the 

ucal library at Urbino, four or more copies 
after Pollaiuolo, a set of landscapes drawn in 
the Umbrian country, two copies after Man- 
tegna (one after the antique), a few drawings 
(apparently copies of sketches of Florentine 
works, made by an Umbrian artist), and a few 
original drawings by the owner of the book. It 
is therefore probable that the Sketch-Book was 
filled by some young Umbrian artist, who 
studied in the workshop of Perugino, and who 
visited Urbino, unless the copies of philoso- 
phers and the landscapes were themselves copied 
from drawings and not from the originals. 

There is thus a prima facie case in Raphael’s 
favour. It receives strong confirmation from 
the following remarkable correspondences be- 
tween the Sketch-Kook and other works by 
Raphael, or ascribed to him. I give in every 
case Kahl’s reference numbers, and the num- 
bers of Braun’s photographs ; or, failing those, 
of Perini’s. 

1, The flower-strewing angel (K. 11, Br. 118) 
occurs in the Farnesina frescoes, in the Madonna 
of Francis I. (Louvre), and in a drawing at 
Berlin of the Perugian school. 

2, The up-looking head (K. 59, Br. 105) oo- 
curs in the Vatican ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” 
in the Louvre study (Muntz, p. 240) for the 
Ansidei Madonna, in a Lille drawing by 
Raphael (Br. 4), in a drawing belonging to 
Mr. Malcolm, and in a drawing at Florence 
ascribed to Pollaiuolo (Br. 332). 

3. The Lionardesque head (K. 89, Br. 135) is 
likewise copied by Raphael (Oxford, Br. 15) ; 
and the old man’s head on the same page 

K. 89, Br. 135) is used by Raphaei in the 
atican predella-piece of the Three Kings. 
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4, The landscapes (K. 103, 104; Per. 112, 
111) are very similar tothe right and left back- 
grounds of the Terranuova ‘‘ Madonna” (Berlin). 

5. ‘* The Soldier and Mother ” (K. 24, Br. 99) 
are closely connected with similar figures on a 
drawing of ‘‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,” 
ascribed to Raphael (Brit. Mus. Br. 80). 

6. The motive of the soldier catching the 
mother by her hair, and stabbing at the child 
(K. 25, Br. 144) recurs on Raphael’s drawings 
at Windsor and elsewhere for Marcantonio’s 
print of ‘‘ The Massacre of the Innocents.” 

7. “The Kneeling Virgin” (K. 8, Br. 92) is 
similar to figures on Raphael drawings at 
Oxford (Br. 2), and Florence (Br. 516), and in 
the Dudley ‘‘ Crucifixion.” 

8. A head on Raphael’s drawing at Oxford 
Br. 31) is closely related to the head on K. 22 

Per. 22). 

9. A very similar figure to the soldier wear- 
ing a helmet (K. 16, Br. 101) occurs on a 
drawing at Frankfurt (phot. Nohring) ascribed 
to Raphael. 

10. ‘Two Graces” (K. 10, Br. 115), copied 
from the antique group at Siena. Raphael 
painted a picture of the ‘‘Three Graces,"’ now 
at Chantilly, which was suggested by the same 
sculptures, 

11. The draped figures (K. 4, 5; Br. 86, 91) 
bear a faint resemblance to angels on the 
Vatican ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin.” 

The case against the Sketch- Book’s genuine- 
ness can be much more briefly stated. It is 
merely the aspect of the thing. It does not 
look like Raphael. Take a dozen of Raphael’s 
undoubted early drawings, and take the twelve 
best pages of the Sketch-Book. Lay the two 
groups side by side. They will present the 
most striking contrast, choose each group how 
you will. 

The circumstantial evidence all seems to point 
in favour of the Sketch-Book’s genuineness, 
The testimony of style is equally strong against 
it. No general agreement, therefore, is likely 
soon to be reached. 

Of course those writers who accept the 
Sketch-Book proceed accordingly to construct 
out of it the story of Raphael's early develop- 
ment—Muntz, in a slight and sketchy fashion ; 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with great thorough- 
ness. The straits to which the latter writers 
are put to find a place for each drawing in the 
list of the artist’s other works form the most 
damaging argument I have yet met with 
against the truth of their assumption. Range 
all the drawings they mention in the chrono- 
logical sequence to which they assign them, 
the result is a chaos of styles absolutely hope- 
less. Strike out the Venice sketches, and har- 
mony at once reigns. 

Inextricably involved with the Sketch-Book 
question is that of the date when Raphael left 
Urbino and entered Perugino’s studio. Morelli 
considers that when Giovanni Santi died 
Raphael (aged 11) came under the tuition of 
Timoteo Viti, that under him (before 1500) he 
drew and painted “The Knight’s Dream” 
og Gall.), and drew ‘‘The Lille Archers” 

Br. 64). Springer and Muntz, while, with the 
majority of modern writers, leaving Raphael at 
Urbino till about 1500, assign ‘‘ The Knight’s 
Dream” to about 1504-5. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle adhere to the old idea that, on his father’s 
death, Raphael was handed over to Perugino. 
Morelli gives a list of events in Perugino’s life, 
from 1495 to 1500, to show that he did not 
live at Perugia at that time. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle give a similar Jist to show that he did 
live at Perugia. On this question, however, 
general opinion is likely to be hostile to the 
partners’ conclusion. 

Of course Crowe and Cavalcaselle, accepting, 
as they do, Raphael’s early presence in Peru- 
gino’s studio, find evidences of his handiwork 
in many predella pieces, and other works done 





in Perugino’s workshop at the time. They 
assign to Raphael the execution of the Vatican 
‘‘ Resurrection,” a share in the Cambio frescoes, 
and so forth. Muntz and Springer take no 
part in these conclusions; and, on the whole, 
the public will side with them. 

The next thorny point is the question of 
Pinturicchio’s frescoes in the Siena Library. 
Vasari asserts that Raphael helped to design 
them. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in their reaction 
against the ‘scepticism’ of that modern 
criticism the firm foundations of which they 
themselves laid, of course adhere to Vasari’s 
view. Springer merely mentions it in a line as 
an old tradition. Muntz is in agreement with 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and here introduces 
one of his so-called proofs. Morelli pronounces 
emphatically against Raphael having had any 
share in the work. For him the writing on the 
Florence cavalcata (Br. 510) is not Raphael’s. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle simply assert that it is 
his. They make no attempt to prove it. That 
anyone can believe the Chatsworth drawing 
(phot. Arundel Soc.) to be by Raphael is to me 
inconceivable ; but that some of the preparatory 
drawings for single figures may be his seems 
probable for other reasons than those given by 
our authors, upon which, however, I cannot 
here dwell. 

The genuineness of the Louvre ‘ Apollo and 
Marsyas”’ is the next debatable point. For the 
French critic there is no question worth con- 
sideration: it isan undoubted Raphael. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle are again in accord with 
Muntz; Morelli and Springer vote against. The 
question is one which has been argued enough; 
for myself I can see no trace of Raphael in the 
picture, still less in the drawing at Venice. If 
any one had made it worth Perugino’s while, he 
could have painted any number of pictures like 
this when at the culmination of his powers. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with overwrought 
ingenuity, attempt to trace out evidence of 
several brief visits paid by Raphael to Urbino. 
Bare possibility is all they succeed in demon- 
strating at the best, and, with their ‘‘ may 
haves” and ‘‘ might haves,” they here become 
wearisome beyond endurance, A trifling out- 
line in the corner of the Lille drawing (Br. 79), 
which might have been done from memory at 
any idle moment, sends the artist off to the 
Montifeltri Palace at Urbino, of course with the 
inevitable Sketch-Book in his pocket. 

The partners, however, wax bolder still when 
they come to deal with Raphael’s Florentine 
period. For them the artist kept two studios 
going: one in Perugia, presided over by 
Domenico Alfani—just as they imagine Peru- 
gino’s old studio there to have been managed 
in its chief’s absence by Pinturicchio; and one 
in Florence. At first they think that Raphael 
was longer at Perugia than at Florence; by 
degrees Florence held him more and more com- 
pletely. A less complicated arrangement finds 
favour with the other biographers of the artist ; 
and, as Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s proposition 
creates more difficulties than it solves, we can 
hardly accept it, at all events without serious 
modification. 

From the hour when Raphael goes off to 
Rome the difficulties of his biographers are 
greatly diminished. ‘‘ The Fornarina,” ‘‘ Donna 
Velata,” and a few other pictures admit of 
opposite views, but all the main subjects are 
above the reach of controversy. It is in this 
period, covered by Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
second volume, that their superiority is as- 
sured. They do not write so well about it as 
Springer, but they have more to say. They 
shed much new light upon certain minor 
points, they make nearer approximation to the 
fixing of certain dates, and their account of 
works such as the frescoes of the Loggie 
and Farnesina, or the second series of 
tapestries—the productions really of Raphael’s 





school—is incomparably more complete than 
anything before written on the subject. 
W. M. Conway. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUITIES FROM 
SITES IN THE DELTA, 


ONCE again, thanks to the generous hospitality 
of the President and Council, the large room 
of the Royal Archaeological Institute at Ox- 
ford Mansion is placed at the disposal of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the display of 
objects discovered during the winter and 
spring of 1885-86. These objects are necessarily 
but a selection from the bulk of the season’s 
spoils, which include several colossal works in 
granite and basalt, besides some hundreds of 
minor duplicates. 

The present exhibition is in many respects 
the most generally interesting yet shown by 
this society. It contains Egyptian antiquities 
fr the Egyptologist, Greco- Egyptian an- 
tiquities for the classical archaeologist, relics 
from a famous Biblical site for the Bible 
student, and an abundance of those demestic 
curiosities which especially delight the general 
public. Of objects purely Egyptian we may 
especially note the four complete sets of 
funerary amulets, arranged as found upon 
the mummies in tombs opened last Feb- 
ruary at Tell Nebesheh*; the inscribed 
‘*Ushabti,” or funerary statuettes, of glazed 
pottery, unearthed in the same cemetery; the 
very beautiful masonic deposits of Aahmes II. 
(Amasis) discovered under the foundations of 
the Temple of Uati, also at Nebesheh ; the 
remains of a large portable shrine of 
the god Ptah, from Tell Gemayemi, a mound 
some three miles distant from Nebesheh ; 
and a squatting figure in black granite of 
one Amenhotep, a scribe of Hermonthis 
(XVIIIth caged with a votive inscription 
to Mentu, the tutelary deity of his native ci'y. 
There are also masonic deposits from the site 
of a building at Tell Gemayemi, and others 
from below the corners of the central tower of 
that remarkable historic pile at Tell Defenneh, 
which is described by Mr. Petriet as ‘‘ the 
palace-fort of Peamtik I.,” and identified with 
‘* Pharaoh’s House at Tahpanhes.” The 
foundation-deposits of Aahmes are extremely 
beautiful and of very fine workmanship, the 
tiny = plaques inscribed with the name of 
the king, ‘ Aahmes-Se-Neith,” being exqui- 
sitely wrought by means of minute puncturings, 
some curved, some straight. ere were 
found with these plaques a series of little 
model stands and model vases of varied forms, 
and specimen plaques of materials used in the 
decoration of the temple, consisting of silver, 
copper, lead, agate, beryl, carnelian, and 
porcelain. Some green porcelain plaques are 
inscribed on both sides, having the name- 
cartouche of Ashmes on one side, and his 
solar, or divine, cartouche on the other. The 
foundation-deposits of Psamtik I. from Tell 
Defenneh are even more rich and diversified, 
comprising a whole series of little plaques in 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, jasper, and 


porcelain, inscribed with the royal names and. 


titles, besides models of corn-rubbers, and liba- 
tion vases, specimens of ores, model bricks, and 
the bones of victims—namely, a sacrificial ox 
and some small birds. These foundation- 
deposits, it will be remembered, open a 
new chapter in the history of Egyptian 
discovery ; @ chapter of which Mr. Petrie is 
distinctly the author. In the gold plaques of 
Se-Mentu and the green porcelain tablets of 





* See ‘A New Egyptian Site,’’ by W. M. F. 
Petrie (Acapemy, April 10, 1886). 

tSee ‘‘Tell Defenneh,” by W. M. F. Petrie 

(Acapemy, June 26, 1886). 
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Pisebkhanu, found by Mariette in the sandy 
site of the great temple of Tanis, we must 
undoubtedly recognise the first objects of the 
kind deposited in any museum ; but if the gold 
plaques of Se-Mentu formed part of a complete 
series (which is most probable), the other objects 
were either lost or destroyed; and the tablets of 
Pisebkhanu were merely strewn péle-méle under 
the pavement. To Mr. Petrie belongs, there- 
fore, the honour of having discovered at Nau- 
kratis the first sets of masonic deposits known 
to science; and to this first discovery he has 
now added others of equal, if not greater, 
importance. 

The great shrine of Ptah must have been a 
magnificent object when perfect. It consisted 
apparently of a large wooden structure inlaid 
all over with glass mosaics of exceeding beauty, 
and surmounted by a bronze shrine with bronze 
pillars supporting a canopy, under which was 
placed the massive bronze statuette of the god, 
now shown in the same glass case. Two bronze 
statuettes of kneeling kings, each five inches in 
height, were placed fore and aft, the whole 
being carried on poles, as shown by the beam- 
holes in the wooden structure aforesaid. This 
unique and precious relic of antiquity might, 
we should think, be in a measure restored, 
though some parts, of course, are irretrievably 
lost. It is apparently of Ptolemaic workman- 
ship. Among minor domestic relics, we 
must especially note a lamp-reflector, 
with a socket for the burner and a chain for 
suspension, the first object of the kind yet dis- 
covered. This, and the shrine, are from Tell 
Gemayemi. A large bronze pail, some iron 
pruning-hooks for vine- culture, a great quantity 
of fine beads in glass, hard stone and silver, a 
store of miscellaneous bronzes such as bodkins, 
kohl-sticks, little deities, and the like, including 
a quantity of arrow-heads of various types, 
spear-heads, and the heads of a wicked-looking 
forked weapon of which we remember no 
previous example, are also to be seen in the 
Nebesheh cases at Oxford Mansion. 

From Tell Defenneh come a multitude of 
objects, chiefly from the palace-fort of Psamtik 
I. and his successors, and from the great camp 
of Carian and Ionian mercenaries by which that 
building was surrounded. This camp is de- 
scribed by Mr. Petrie as a great walled enclosure 
measuring 2,000 feet in length by 1,000 feet in 
breadth. The soil, roughly turned over to the 
depth «f a few inches, has yielded not only 
some four cases full of bronze arrow-heads, 
bronze nails, rings, chisels, and the like, all of 
the sixth century B.C., but many very interesting 
objects in iron, as horses’ bits, long dagger- 
knives, axe-heads, plough-shares, picks, and a 
fine sword-hilt and broken blade. Some pieces 
of scale-armour found in a chamber of the 
palace are particularly curious, no scale- 
armour (except a specimen made of hardened 
linen in the _ British Museum) having 
previously been discovered. The plaster jar- 
sealings mentioned by Mr. Petrie in his article 
before-quoted (ACADEMY, June 26), bearing 
the stamps of Psamtik I., Necho, Psamtik II., 
and Aabmes, are in a case by themselves; and 
several superb Greek vases (some of which 
show traces of demotic inscriptions) are placed 
down the middle of the long centre-table. 
The case of gold ornaments, containing frag- 
ments of gold chains, earrings, &c., is very 
interesting ; and the massive gold handle of a 
tray, described by Mr. Petrie as “ part of the 
royal plate of Hophra” (Apries), reminds one 
of the golden foot-pan of Amasis in the famous 
story told by Herodotus. The terra-cottas, 
the gems, the specimens of stamped and 
coloured Roman glass, the scarabs, the architec- 
tural fragments from the facade of ‘‘ Pharoah’s 
house in Tabpanhes,” and the domestic pottery, 
kitchen utensils, &c., from the chambers of that 
most interesting palace-fort, must be seen to be 


appreciated. Au important stone discovered 
by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith during his excavations 
at Kantara on the Syrian frontier, must not, 
however, be forgotten. This stone contains a 
Latin inscription in ten lines, which identities 
Kantara with the Castra of the first wing of 
the Thracian Legion under Marcus Aurelius. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE publications of the Art for Schools 
Association for the current year consist of a 
series of ten historical portraits of the seven- 
teenth century, including Lely’s Cromwell and 
Faithorne’s Milton, all autotypes of engravings, 
chiefly by Houbraken ; a large chromo-litho- 
graph of “A Flight of Fieldfares,” designed 
by the late Randolph Caldecott ; and an auto- 
type reproduction of Raphael’s cartoon of ‘‘ Tue 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes.”” When we add 
that the price of each of these (except the last) 
is one shilling, when intended for elementary 
schools, and two shillings otherwise, we ought 
to attract a shower of applications to the office 
of the association, which is at 26 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 


Tue forthcoming exhibition of Old Masters, 
organised by the Belgian Academy, to take 
place in September and October, will be of 
unusual interest to students of Netherlands art. 
Many of the works will be unknown to the 
public, as they come from the best private 
collections in Belgium, the owners of which, 
from the king downwards, have placed them at 
the disposition of the committee. Among 
them will be found several early works of 
importance. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to erect at 
Cherbourg a monument to the memory of 
Francois Millet, who was born at Gréville, 
near Uherbourg. The little house at Barbizon, 
in which the celebrated painter lived, is to be 
offered to his widow by a group of his admirers. 


A LARGE boat, supposed to be Gaulish, has 
been found in the bed of the Cher. It is 
constructed of oak, and the planks show that 
the trees which were used in its construction 
were of colossal proportions. It has been 
removed to Bourges, and installed at the Hotel 
Cajas. 








MUSIC. 


THE “RING DES NIBELUNGEN” AT 
MUNICH. 
Munich: Aug. 30, 1886. 
AFTER the grand performances at Baireuth which 
we noticed last week, it was not without some 
hesitation that we directed our steps to Munich 
to hear Wagner’s great music-drama. The fame, 
however, of the Munich Theatre, and the rare 
opportunity of hearing the “ Ring,” determined 
us to make the pilgrimage. The work was 
fully described = Mr. E. Prout in the 
AcapEmy when it was produced at Baireuth in 
1876, so that we must suppose our readers to be 
acquainted with the story of the ring which 
caused such dire woe to gods and men, Our 
intention is to say a little about the performance 
here at Munich, and to describe, generally, the 
impressions made upon us by the work. Ata 
first hearing, the “ Ring” seems far too long; but 
when one comes to know the music better, and 
to understand the plan on which Wagner worked, 
it grows in interest, and the four evenings pass 
away quickly. Nevertheless, there still remain 
dull moments, Wagner originally planned one 
drama, “The Death of Siegfried” ; gradually, 
however, his idea expanded, and the one drama 
became three, with an introduction, Is it then 








surprising that the work should lack perfection of 
form and that constant inspiration which one 
perceives in masterpieces the clear outlines of 
which are drawn in a moment, though filled up 
at leisure ? 

The “Rheingold” appears to us the weakest 
portion of the “Ring des Nibelungen.” A 
rich vein of melody, however, runs through it, 
and the orchestration is attractive; but Wotan 
and Alberich are tedious, and the heaping up of 
the gold round Freia and the Thenboie trans- 
formations in the Niblung’s cavern are grotesque. 
Loge, the fire-god, is a wonderful creation ; and 
when represented by such an accomplished actor 
as Herr Vogl, one cannot feel dull so long as he 
is upon the stage. He was the original Loge at 
Baireuth in 1876, when his skilful and finished 
rendering of the part was the theme of general 
praise. At Munich he fully sustained his repu- 
tation as an actor. On the first two evenings, 
however, his voice was not in the best order. 
He had just come from hard work at Baireuth. 
Frau Vogl, one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Munich company, was the Fricka. She 
was excellent as the stern wife of the fickle 
god Wotan; but we shall have more to say 
about her later on. Herr Gura took the part 
of Wotan. His singing was good ; his acting better. 
Of the rest, we may mention favourably Friulein 
Dressler, the Freia, and Herr Bausewein, the 
giant Fafner. The difficult scene of the Rhine- 
maidens swimming around the gold was well 
managed, and the Niblung’s cavern was 
effectively presented. Of the orchestral playing 
we will speak presently. Coming straight from 
Baireuth it was difficult to judge of the music in 
front of the stage. 

On Wednesday evening “Die Walkiire” was 
given ; and owing to the length of the work, the 

erformance commenced at six o’clock—an hour 

efore the usual time. The “ Ring des Nibelungen” 
is given here without cuts, ond Lenten can well 
learn a lesson from Munich in the respect shown 
to an exacting composer. And here, not only 
was the performance announced earlier than 
usual, but by the time fixed nearly every seat in 
the theatre was occupied ; and it was the same on 
the following evenings. From a musical point 
of view “Die Walkiire” is an attractive portion of 
the “Ring.” The scene in Hunding’s hut is 
very beautiful, though somewhat prolonged. 
And it would perhaps have been well had Wotan, 
in the interview with Briinnhilde before the death 
of Siegmund, told his tale in fewer words. The 
performance, on the whole, was an exceedingly 
fine one. Frau Vogl was a splendid Briinnhilde. 
She is a fine and accomplished singer, though 
time and hard work may not have improved her 
voice. She looked wonderfully well as she 
descended from the heights, leading her favourite 
horse Grane, to hear the result of the interview 
between Wotan and Fricka; and again her 
acting in the last act, when Wotan announces to 
her the punishment allotted to her for disobeying 
his commands, was most impressive. rau 
Wekerlin was not altogether satisfactory in the 
opening scene in the first act as Sieglinde : her 
voice was scarcely sympathetic enough. Later 
on, however, she showed considerable dramatic 
power in the flight scene, and also when she is 
among the chosen maidens of Wotan who, in fear 
and trembling, await his arrival. FF riiulein 
Blank made a stately Fricka. Herr Vogl took 
the part of Sigmund. His acting, of course, 
was good, but his voice showed signs of 
fatigue, and he did not equal his efforts of 
the first evening. Herr Gura (Wotan) acted 
and sang in a conscientious and artistic manner, 
Herr Siehr made a capital Hunding. The 
piece was well mounted. The moonlight 
scene in the first act looked exceedingly well. 
The fight between Siegmund and Hunding on the 
heights in the second act was successfully managed, 
although the great storm that had broken over 
Munich the night before made the theatre lights 
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nin ough good of its kind—appear somewhat 
feebl ' The seen at the opening of the third 
act when the Valkyries are assembling was spoilt 
by the magic-lantern business, By means of 
slides they are seen, in the air, approaching ; and 
as each one passes, a faint flash of lightning is 
seen with provoking regularity. The last scene, 
when Loge surrounds the disobedient Briinnhilde 
with a wall of fire, brought the drama to an 
effective close. This scene, so often given at the 
Richter concerts, will be familiar to our musical 
readers. We must not forget to mention the 

owerful rendering of the concerted music of the 
Valkyries. 

“Siegfried” followed on Friday evening(Aug. 27). 
This portion of the drama shows us the master 
in his strongest, and also—we venture to think— 
in his weakest, moments. When Siegfried walks 
round the cave with a very tame bear one cannot 
understand the terror which takes hold of Mime. 
Again, the monster which guarded the Niblungen 
treasure is cleverly constructed, but grotesque, 
belonging to pantomime more than to the drama ; 
and when it sings—or rather attempts to sing— 
the effect is decidedly ridiculous. There is, too, 
another weak scene, when Alberich and Mime 
dispute about the treasure which each hopes to 
obtain from Siegfried. In these cases one 
cannot but feel that Wagner has gone beyond the 
boundaries of true art. The feeble fight of Sieg- 
fried with this singing monster is a blot on “ Sieg- 
fried,” which its wonderful beauties can make 
us forgive, but not forget. So much for what we 
consider the principal errors of judgment of a 
great man. But in the matter of light and shade 
there is alsosomething to say. They do not seem 
to have been distributed throughout the work 
with an always discreet hand. The first act is 
long; and, with its highly developed musical 
themes and its constant stage action, it cannot be 
followed without considerable strain. Mime 
and Siegfried are on the stage during 
nearly the whole of the act. The latter 
is indeed absent for a little time, as if the 
composer felt the necessity of some break. But 
his place is taken by the Wanderer, who turns 
out to be no other than Wotan in disguise ; and 
he proves a by no means cheerful visitor. There 
is certainly contrast between his music and 
Siegfried’s, but scarcely of the right sort. Herr 
Schlosser as Mime was so inexpressibly funny, 
yet without exaggeration, that he greatly helped 
an otherwise dull scene. But a composer ought 
scarcely to reckon on exceptional acting, such as 
that of Herr Schlosser, to enliven and help 
through a scene. Then again, after this pro- 
longed strain of the first act, during which the 
stage is in semi-darkness, the gloomy opening of 
the second act, where Alberich in darkness is 
watching by the cave’s mouth, is particularly 
depressing. The performance of “ Siegfried ” was 
throughout praiseworthy, so we felt it an excellent 
opportunity to study the work, and to state our 
impressions. Turning now from what appear to 
us weaknesses, how dramatic is the Siegfried 
music of the first act, how beautiful the “bird ” 
music of the second, and how exciting the great 
love duet at the close of the work! Frau Yoel 
was grand as Briinnhilde. Herr Vogl, too, as 
Siegfried, acted thoroughly well, and, moreover, 
was in admirable voice. The picture of the 
two on the heights in the last act will 
not soon efface itself from ourmemory. Of Herr 
Schlosser, as Mime, we have already spoken. 
In every look, in voice, and in gesture a seemed 
to make us feel how thoroughly Siegfried hated 
the ugly little dwarf. His acting just before his 
death was very fine. The stage effects were 
again impressive. In the second act, however, 
one could see too plainly how the bird—supposed 
to fly of its own sweet will—was being guided. 

But we must on to the fourth and last 
evening. The “Gotterdiimmerung ” or “Dusk of 
the Gods,” has been justly described by some writer 
as an “immense symphony.” In “ Die Walkiire” 





and “Siegfried” the story first attracts attention, 
but here rather the music. In those earlier 
portionsevery word seems of importance to the due 
comprehension of the piece ; but here a glance at 
the stage seems sufficient to explain the character 
of the music. Never, except in “Tristan,” 
has the composer risen to such heights. In 
beauty, and especially in grandeur, the “ Gétter- 
dammerung” surpasses “Tristan.” It is the unity 
pervading the latter work which has always made 
us regard it as Wagner’s masterpiece. We must 
not be led away to talk about the drama, but 
rather the performance. This much, however, 
we willsay. In the former sections of the “Ring” 
one feels the power of the master ; but there come 
moments of rebellion, and one ventures, as we 
have done, to criticise. But in this last section 
there is no opportunity for rebellion or criticism. 
Wagner holds us with a strong hand to the very 
end; and it is only when released from his 
powerful grasp that one can venture to find fault 
with it merely on account of its length. Frau 
Vogl was the Brinnhilde and Herr Vogl the 
Siegfried. It is difficult to praise them too 
highly. In the last act they both showed, in 
their singing, signs of fatigue. Frau Vogl, indeed, 
was not able to do full justice to the closing 
scend. But what else could be the case with 
artists who enter with such earnestness and 
energy into the spirit of their parts? We cannot 
go into detail, and must, therefore, be content to 
acknowledge how greatly, by their acting and 
singing, they helped us to a better understanding 
of the work, and especially the latter part of it. 
The great success of the Munich performances 
was principally owing to them. The parts of 
Gutrune and Waltraute were taken by Frau 
Wekerlin and Fraulein Blank, who, as on 
former occasions, pleased us more in their acting 
than in their singing. Herr Gura, Herr Siehr, 
and Herr Fuchs played effectively the parts of 
Gunther, Hagen and Alberich. Thethree Nornir 
or Fates were not particularly good ; and the Rhine- 
daughters, though they sang their difficult 
concerted music correctly, were rather hard, 
The effect, too, of the stage when they appear to 
Siegfried was scarcely satisfactory. There were, 
besides this, one or two small points to which we 
could take exception; but, on the whole, the 
piece was magnilicently put upon the stage. 
Those who have only seen the “Ring” as 
performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre a few years 
back can have no idea of the excellent manner in 
which it is presented here at Munich. The 
thorough ensemble here deserves, too, special 
notice. Itisa treat to see accomplished actors 
working admirably together for the general 
guod. And now it remains to say something 
about the orchestra, and of Herr Lewi as con- 
ductor. Of the latter we had already had some 
experience at Baireuth. He displayed the same 
patience and ability at Munich. Here he was no 
longer invisible, and we were able to admire the 
calm, and effective, control which he exercised 
over the players. He evidently knows the work 
thoroughly : his reading of it throughout was 
admirable. Of the orchestra Munich may well 
be proud. The tone of the strings is not equal 
to our best orchestras, but this may be the fault 
ff the instruments rather than of the players. 
The brass at times was somewhat energetic, so 
that the strings were not sufficiently heard, but 
for the rest we have nothing but praise and 
admiration for the manner in which all the 
members of the band acquitted themselves of 
their difficult task. The delicacy with which 
some of the passages were given was quite 
remarkable. We nearly forgot to mention the 
fine and energetic choral singing in the “ Gétter- 
dimmerung.” <A last word may be added about 
the behaviour of the public. In England people 
applaud in season and out of season. Here 
perfect quiet prevailed during the acts, but at the 
close of each approval was manifested in no luke- 
warm manner. J. S, SHEDLOCE. 
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